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The Mysterious Mouse 


By Adolph Murie 


National Park Service 


WAS moving across a long slope of 

high tundra, the gentle approach to 
some sheep hills in Mt. McKinley Na- 
tional Park. Much of the time my eyes 
looked off into distance, scanning the 
hills for mountain sheep, whose ecology 
I was studying, and frequently they came 
to rest on a feeding band of rams that 
I had already located on a distant ridge. 
But the lichen-covered hummocks and 
the low brush that made rough walking 
also took some attention, at least to the 
extent of quick downward glances, to 
pick my way and keep from swinging a 
boot into a hummock or stepping with 
a jar into a knee-deep depression. Along 
the way = an ptarmigan 
cackled off in a short, low flight from 
where I had disturbed it gorging on 
blueberries. 

Over to one side, in a swale, a hum- 
mock looked a little different. I ap- 
proached more closely, and observed that 
it consisted of piled-up vegetation. Here 
was something I had not seen before, 
at least out in the open country. Pick- 
ing at a few samples of the vegetation I 
recognized a species of fireweed and 
probing down into the middle of the 
pile, I saw that it was all dry and so 
well cured that it still retained its green 
color and fragrance. Some dweller of 
the tundra had been making hay, not 
in the accustomed hay season of July, 
but in the rainy days of autumn. The 
hay had been piled to overflowing among 
the branches of dwarfed birch, which, 
to a certain extent, served as a rack or 
crib to keep it off the damp ground. A 
few feet from the stacks was the patch 


occasional 


of fireweed from which most of the hay 
had been secured. The stalks had been 
uniformly cut about an inch from the 
ground, leaving the effect of a miniature 
stubble field. 

I wondered who owned the hay. It 
would not have been unusual or puzz- 
ling had it been located among the 
rocks where the cony was living and 
regularly making hay. Either the cony 
was departing from his traditional rocks 
and transferring his activities to the 
tundra, or else some undiscovered hay- 
maker was operating. The cony was re- 
garded as too set in his ways to depart 
from the safety of his beloved rocks; 
and such vegetarians as the ground 
squirrel, marmot, porcupine, and snow- 
shoe hare could be ruled out as un- 
likely. In looking for sign I found a few 
mouse droppings in the stack. I had 
never heard of a haymaking mouse, but 
by elimination and from the sign, it 
seemed likely that one of the six or 
seven species living in the park had this 
extraordinary habit. 

I noted some landmarks so that I 
could again find the place, and contin- 
ued on my way to a day among the 
mountain sheep. After supper I re- 
turned to the swale with a number of 
mouse traps in my pack. I would have 
liked to dispense with the trapping and 
discover the haymaker in a way more 
in keeping with my feelings for the mice, 
but they are secretive, seldom seen, and 
hard to identify in life. Traps were set 
at the haystack and in adjoining trails. 

The following morning the swale was 
approached with eagerness. A few empty 


Something new in haymakers—a little genius of the Alaskan 
tundra whose habits are described here for the first time 
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Drawing by O. J. Murie 


traps, and then a mouse. Was this the 
haymaker? Had the mouse of such su- 
per-intelligence and forethought been 
discovered? Perhaps, but there were 
many more traps to examine, any of 
which might yield another kind. To be 
fairly certain of the haymaker’s identity 
all the mice taken would have to be of 
the same species. To my disappointment 
the very next mouse was different, and 
by the time I had collected all the traps 
three kinds had been taken. Further 
trapping at this spot would be of no 
avail. Clearly the habitat was suitable 
for too many species. A place must be 
found where only the haymaker lived. 

A few additional haystacks were noted 
that fall, but in view of the time it 
would have taken from other work with 
which I was occupied, all were in areas 
too distant to trap. When I finally left 
the park I was still wondering about 
that unknown maker of hay. 

In 1945, I was again in McKinley 


Park, this time as before, to learn about 
wolves and mountain sheep. Still remem- 
bering the haymaker, I was on the look- 
out for his little piles of hay. This year 
the haymaker was apparently near a 
peak in its population cycle for the 
haystacks were much more plentiful than 
five years earlier. They were present in a 
variety of places, from the stream bot- 
toms to the ridge tops. Many were in 
dense spruce woods where ground plant 
growth was sparse except for the deep, 
spongy layer of mossy vegetation; others 
were on the open tundra; many were in 
the willows along the creeks; and they 
were common among the mountain 
avens and heather of the high ridges 
occupied by the mountain sheep. 
Strangely enough, the stacks were absent 
from heavy stands of grass where one 
would expect conditions for haymaking 
would be ideal. But perhaps there was 
not enough variety here, not enough 
herbs, or possibly they shied away from 
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another species of mouse which was 
abundant in this habitat. With the 
siacks in such a variety of places it 
scemed likely that in at least one of them 
only the haymaker would be found. 

As a beginning, traps were set casually 
near my cabin, and here again three 
kinds of mice were taken—the redback, 
the interior meadow mouse, and the 
Toklat vole. My search was narrowing 
down. The mysterious mouse must be 
one of these. As time permitted a num- 
ber of places were trapped. In those 
containing a mixture of vegetation, in- 
cluding considerable grass, the interior 
meadow mouse was sometimes taken 
with the Toklat vole, and an occasional 
redback was present. But eventually, as 
the trapping continued, it was found 
that the Toklat vole was always associ- 
ated with the hay caches, and in many 
places where the caches were plentiful, 
only this mouse was found. It soon was 
evident that the Toklat vole, whose sci- 
entific name is Microtus miurus oreas, 
was the thrifty northerner who shared 
with the cony the distinction of making 
high quality, fragrant, green hay. 

At first glance this appears to be just 
another field mouse, one of the numer- 
ous varieties of the common meadow 
vole, or field mouse, that inhabits our 
fields and meadows, and miscellaneous 
grassy localities from the Arctic to the 
deserts, from the Atlantic to the Pacific; 
a tribe of lowly rodents that pursue 
their subterranean ways under the 
matted grass or in underground galler- 
ies. ‘The vole’s fur has a yellowish brown 
cast. Its eyes are small, black, and beady, 
not large like those of the more noctur- 
nal deer mouse. Its disposition is unusu- 
ally gentle. When I placed five or six 
strangers from different colonies to- 
gether, they were perfectly friendly. Per- 
haps the community enterprises have 
brought about an unusual degree of tol- 
erance in these mice. The Toklat vole’s 
geographic distribution, as far as we 
know, coincides with the range of the 
white Alaskan mountain sheep. Three 
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subspecies have been recognized, one in 
the mountains of the Kenai peninsula, 
one in the Alaska Range, and another 
in the Endicott Mountains. The species 


was first discovered in the mountains 
bordering Turnagain Arm in 1900 by 
Wilfred H. Osgood, outstanding natur- 
alist, whose early Alaska field investiga- 
tions were thorough and sound. 

Although the hay-making mouse’s iden- 
tity was now established, my interest in 
him continued. I found and examined 
many hay caches. They vary in size from 
a handful to a heap that would fill a 
bushel basket. Curing of the vegetation 
takes place in the stack, the method gen- 
erally used by the cony, and the green 
cuttings are added slowly enough so that 
they can cure before too deeply covered. 
For most types of vegetation no great care 
is necessary for curing the usual small 
additions, but in the case of succulent 
plants, such as the coltsfoot, the leaves 
readily turn black if piled too deeply, 
especially in rainy weather. The cut- 
tings are brought to the caches in 
lengths up to fifteen inches, 

The following plants were found in 
the stacks in large quantities, sometimes 
a single one of the species making up 
an entire collection—fireweed (Epztlob- 
ium latifolium), horsetail (Equisetum), 
coltsfoot (Petasites frigida), willow 
(woolly- and smooth-leaved varieties) 
(Salix), mountain avens (Dryas), lupine 
(Lupinus), and sage (Artemisia hooker- 
tana). Smaller amounts of pyrola (Py- 
rola), arctous (Arctous), and alder 
(Alnus) were sometimes present. Grass 
(Calamagrostis canadensis) was occasion- 
ally stored and made up the larger part 
of a few caches noted. All these plant 
species were not always available to any 
one group of mice. In some of the woods 
the principle food to be had was lupine; 
at other places coltsfoot, horsetail, and 
willow were all abundant and much 
used, while on the ridges the hay con- 
sisted mainly of mountain avens. On 
these ridges the evergreen heather was 
eaten but, so far as I could determine, 


was not stored as hay. Since it was ever- 
green, curing it was not necessary. The 
wide latitude in this vole’s tastes, to- 
gether with its haymaking, has been con- 
ducive to its presence in many kinds of 
habitats. 

The most remarkable feature of the 
harvesting was the care taken to keep 
the hay dry, especially at the base of 
the stack. Among willows and other 
shrubs the hay was often placed in the 
basket formed by the limbs as_ they 
spread upward from the ground. Some- 
times it was placed on horizontal limbs, 
with occasionally a second limb lending 
protection from above. On the open 
ridges small caches were placed in pro- 
tected rock niches. In the woods, where 


Diagram of vole tunnel—a series of rounded 
cavities roughly three inches in diameter, 
connected by half-inch constrictions. Letter 
A marks nest chamber; B, toilet chamber. 


hay was often piled against the trunk 
of a tree, it was always placed on an 
exposed root buttress rather than on the 
ground. The space between a log and 
the ground was often used for storage; 
in one place a space under a log was 
thus used for a distance of six feet. One 
cache was placed on a tangle of dead 
branches fifteen inches up the trunk of 
a tree. Two of the branches leading to 
the ground were apparently used for a 
bridge over which to carry vegetation. 

The amount of hay stored by differ- 
ent colonies varied considerably, some 
seeming to depend more than others on 
this type of food. Even when a large 
amount of hay is stored apparently it is 
all used up during the winter if the mice 


Stacks of hay are piled between the basal 
limbs of the willows and the dwarf birches, 
as shown in this photograph by the author. 


have survived. Two colonies that I knew 
about were well supplied with hay in 
the fall but had consumed it by spring. 
Where each stack had rested, only an 
accumulation of mouse droppings re- 
mained. The snowshoe hare had raided 
several of the stacks as shown by the 
presence of its droppings at the storage 
sites. When the hare is abundant it 
might be a problem to some of the mice, 
but its depredations would be curtailed 
by a few falls of snow. 

One drizzly day when the fog hung 
so low on the mountains that to pursue 
the regular field work with which I was 
engaged would have been unprofitable, 
I wandered up the bars along Sanctuary 
River. In the fine glacial sand I noted 
tracks of various kinds, including those 
of the grizzly, caribou, wolf, and fox. 
They created an atmosphere of mystery 
and enlivened the imagination more 
than if I had seen the animals them- 
selves. Thinking of the Toklat voles, | 
wandered over to an older river bar on 
which vegetation had long ago taken 
hold. Here a colony of voles were flour- 
ishing and I noted that there had been 
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se ve 
much fresh digging in the fine sandy 
soil. While idly examining the structure 
of a tunnel and following it to see if it 
would lead to a nest, my fingers came 
to where the tunnel abruptly widened. 
Lifting up the sod, an underground 
treasure house was exposed, packed to 
the ceiling with choice, fleshy roots. 
[hese mice, in their wisdom, knew that 
hay keeps best above ground, roots in 
the ground. Now I understood why I 
had seen so much evidence of fresh dig- 
ging. At the mouth of some burrows I 
had noted as much as two or three 
quarts of excavated soil. And the why 
of all the little prospect holes, two or 
three inches deep, also became evident. 
Each hole represented a harvested root. 
With my tape I measured the store 
house. It was roughly 16 inches long 
and five inches deep and wide. The 
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bountiful food supply gathered together 
here consisted of 425 pieces of the thick, 
dandelionlike root of the legume, He- 
dysarum, 340 yellow roots of Pedicularis 
(which resemble gnarled carrots), 380 
bulbous, J-shaped roots of the knotweed, 
Polygonum. This cache was six feet 
from the grass nest among the roots of 
a clump of willows. There were no 
doubt other root cellars, and above 
ground there were 12 stacks of hay in 
an area fifty feet across, so these mice 
had provided well for the winter. By live 
trapping I later learned that there were 
five or six mice in the area, apparently 
a family, for some of them were no more 
than half grown. 

In another area a chamber 18 inches 
long, 10 inches wide and 5 inches deep 
was filled with 45 horsetail tubers, 1021 
underground buds of horsetail, 155 
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pieces of coltsfoot roots, and 2808 grass 
buds or shoots. Three feet from this 
cache was another chamber of the same 
size, freshly dug, but as yet containing 
no stores. No doubt both caches be- 
longed to the same mice. Several of the 
moss-covered hummocks in a_ wettish 
area were more or less hollowed out for 
caches. The main chamber of one such 
cache contained coltsfoot roots while a 
compartment off to one side was filled 
with horsetail buds and tubers. In a 
hummock where horsetail abounded, a 
long, crescent-shaped cavity, freshly 


dug, contained only a handful of horse- 


tail tubers. In a wet depression where 
the soil was saturated with water, the 
mice had dug around and removed the 
large roots of a robust sedge. This must 
have been quite a difficult and muddy 
job, but perhaps the big roots were 


The Toklat vole was plentiful in the spruce 
woods along the Teklanika river (left) and 
up the slopes of the mountain ridges—where 
also were seen Alaska white sheep (above). 
Both photographs are by Adolph Murie 
worth it. At this time, September 20, 
the root storing seemed to be at its 
heizht and haymaking had slacked off. 

It is evident that the root business 
takcs much more of the mouse’s time 
than the haying. First the storage cham- 
bers have to be excavated, and when 
they are finished, hundreds of roots are 
needed to fill them, and each root en- 
tails a certain amount of digging. The 
mouse’s method of removing it depends 
upon the growth habit of the root. Ver- 
tical ones that grow like a carrot were 
dug loose and removed from the sur- 
face, while the long, horizontal ones and 
those that formed a complicated, under- 
ground network were secured by tun- 
neling. The roots of the common fire- 
weed, golden saxifrage, horsetail, and 
coltsfoot were gathered in tunnels, and 
shallow, perpendicular roots such as 
those of Pedicularis, Polygonum, and 
sedge required no tunneling. 

But this was not all that this vole of 
the northern mountains had contrived 
for its safety and welfare. I was thrilled 
at finding yet another sign of ingenuity 
in this mouse, and this perhaps the great- 
est of all. Other animals make hay, others 
store roots. But our Toklat vole also has 
what appears to be a unique burrow con- 
struction hitherto unknown. Many of 
the burrows are a series of cavities 
joined by narrow apertures barely large 
cnough for the passage of the mouse. 
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Foxes in Mt. McKinley Park prey extensively on the Toklat vole. (Photograph by the author) 


What is the olf this burrow 


architecture? 


purpose 
To describe the burrow 
let us imagine how a mouse chased by a 
weasel would benefit. The following in- 
cident is based on an excavated group ol 
tunnels leading to a nest, and conjured 
from probabilities, 

With long bounds, a weasel of the 
year came leaping over the mossy floor 
in a fringe of spruce woods. He was not 
but 
was sinewy and powerlul, and the enemy 
of all 
haunches, the lithe body erect but grace- 
ful, with the black nose pointing for- 
ward from the top. 


bigger than a 


a great deal bigg mouse, 


mice. He stopped, sat on his 


The nose imper- 
ceptibly sniffed, and caught the aroma 
of Toklat vole. He dropped on all fours 
and his slim body arched along in a 
series of jumps and soon he was tollow- 
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ing a path over which only seconds be- 
fore a vole’s feet had left rich scent. A 
few jumps, and a surprised vole was al- 
most captured before it could scurry 
away. It was but a few feet from a hole 
leading into the sandy earth and into 
this it darted, a brown streak. The 
weasel followed, dashed into the hole 
and, being inexperienced in Toklat vole 
hunting, thought he had a cinch. He 
had captured several mice under just 
such circumstances—however they were 
other species. The Toklat vole knows 
how to make hay, but also he has in- 
vented an anti-weasel device. In the un- 
derground blackness the weasel found 
the way blocked; no, not quite, for the 
tunnel had been beveled to a small 
opening into which his nose would only 
go as far as his eyes. He dug rapidly 


with sharp claws and broke through to 
a chamber which, if he had measured it, 
he would have found to be about three 
inches in diameter. A second frustration 
here met him, for on the far side of this 
chamber was another tiny opening. This 
he likewise tore open sufficiently to per- 
mit his slim body to squeeze through 
into still another chamber. And here 
again, a third impediment! After. paw- 
ing through eight alternating chambers 
and constrictions, he reached a room 
containing a shredded grass nest, but of 
course no mouse. The vole scent was 
strong and caused the weasel to sniff 
about in the inky blackness. A two-inch 
passageway led to another chamber but 
it was the toilet with a crust of nitrate 
an inch and a half thick on the floor. 
He lingered but a moment and was soon 
poking his nose into two other tunnels 
leaving the nest chamber. Following the 
one the mouse had taken in escaping 
upward, the young weasel again met one 
constriction after another. He had never 
experienced such tunnels. If ‘his head 
were but a size smaller he could slip 
through after the mouse without wasting 
time enlarging the openings. But the 
constrictions measured only three-eighths 
to one-half inches in diameter, a size too 
small for him. Like thousands of other 
weasels he had his first lesson on the 
tunnels of the Toklat vole. He learned 
that this vole must be surprised away 
from its underground home, out in the 
labyrinth of exposed or moss-covered 
runways. .. . 

The constrictions in these extraor- 
dinary burrows were most numerous in 
tunnels leading to nest chambers, and 
that is logical if their purpose should 
be primarily for protection. Some short 
passageways leading to root caches were 
simple, but one that was five feet long 
had two narrow necks. A number of con- 
strictions in such a burrow would make 
it difficult to bring large roots to the 
cache. How the specialized habit of 
building these constrictions developed, 
what the mice have in mind when they 


build them, is difficult to say, but what- 
ever was their original purpose, they 
would seem to function efficiently as 
anti-weasel devices. 

As I became more familiar with the 
voles I often visited some of the colonies 
I knew about. A short wait, and I would 
begin to hear sharp rustlings in the 
vegetation, and catch glimpses of the 
mice scurrying from cover to cover. ‘To 
begin with I felt fortunate in hearing 
their birdlike twittering and in getting 
any kind of a look at a mouse, but as I 
continued watching I could see them 
doing things other than just scurrying. 
By mid-August, when here and there a 
spray of willow was already touched 
with yellow, the mice were fully aware 
of the passing of summer and, were busy 
with all their autumn activities. One 
mouse might be seen at the entrance of 
a tunnel, furiously pawing a spray of 
dirt between its hind legs; another might 
be emerging from a tunnel carrying one 
or two pieces of root and entering an- 
other tunnel leading to the root cache; 
and a third mouse might be carrying a 
leaf to the hay cache, or visiting the 
cache for a premature sampling. I doubt 
that there was any division of labor in- 
volved. Rather I would guess that the 
individual mice, with democratic {ree- 
dom, shifted from one job to another 
as the spirit moved. 

A colony of mice near our home did 
an unusual amount of digging. This 
I think was due to the type of roots they 
were seeking. The roots available were 
the long, horizontal ones of the fireweed 
and the golden saxifrage. To get at them 
the mice had to tunnel and that re- 
quired much excavating. 

Often I saw the mice carrying the 
large coltsfoot leaves, which have a 
broad surface like a rhubarb leaf. When 
carried along the trails, a leaf eight or 
ten inches in diameter would sometimes 
catch along the sides of the trail. When 
this happened the mouse would get out 
in front to tug and pull like an ant. 
When free the leaf was quickly carried 
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forward again, the leaf much more vis- 
ible than the mouse. One of the mice 
seemed to have used its ingenuity in 
this matter for he had folded a leaf a 
few times so that it looked and carried 
like a well-wrapped package. 

At one colony, at the beginning of the 
haying season, I saw mice that seemed 
to be examining storage sites. A half 
grown youngster examined a favorable 
location in the heart of a willow clump, 
and at least three times a mouse was 
seen on an elevated horizontal snag that 
would “fill the bill.” One of the mice 
on the snag, standing upright on his 
hind legs, with one paw free and the 
other resting on a stick, seemed to be 
sizing up the situation with considerable 
circumspection. The slight sag in his 
paunch made him look like the pro- 
verbial alderman. 

The mouse colonies were by no means 
permanent. One that was very active 
storing hay in the fall of 1946 and had 
consumed the hay during the following 
winter had disappeared by the fall of 
1947. A colony that I watched in August 
for a few nights suddenly was wiped out 
or quit the area. They had cut many 
coltsfoot leaves and were an unusually 
active group of mice. I later wondered 
if this activity and excessive twittering 
I had heard indicated a nervousness or 
restlessness that was connected in some 
way with their disappearance. 

The Toklat vole has many enemies in 
the fox, wolverine, wolf, and birds of 
prey, all of which no doubt appreciate 
its contribution to their bill of fare. 
Even the grizzly counts the Toklat vole 
as one of his benefactors, in a small way 
of course. Primarily a vegetarian, the 
grizzly feeds mainly on grass during 
June and much of July. Then when 
blueberries, crowberries, and buffalober- 
ries ripen in late July, he concentrates 
on them. But in the spring and fall in 
Mount McKinley National Park he must 
turn to roots, and with his powerful 
arms and long claws he pulls loose 
chunks of sod and, delicately pawing 
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away the dirt, feeds on the roots ex- 
posed underneath. Imagine a grizzly’s 
pleasure then as he comes ponderously 
on his way, swings his huge head over to 


a hummock and there, investigating 
with his nose a mouse hole, catches the 
sweet odor of choice roots. Having 
scented the roots, he straddles the hum- 
mock with his forelegs, grasps it with 
both claw-armed paws, and, with a back- 
ward tug or two, easily pulls off the top, 
exposing two or three quarts of choice 
roots, some of the kind he himself digs, 
and others that he likes but which are 
too small to pay for his digging them. 
Sometimes a mouse in a nest, rather 
than a cache, may be ruthlessly exposed. 

I know that the Toklat vole, along 
with other mice, has a practical value; 
he aerates and enriches soil, and he is 
part of the important link that takes 
the product of the sun’s energy given to 
plants and transfers it to food for an 
interesting part of our fauna, that is 
the flesh eaters, such as the marten, wol- 
verine, lynx, coyote, red fox, hawks and 
owls, and a host of other remarkable 
animals. I know that the mice help make 
the world in this way more varied and 
interesting, and I appreciate them for 
this important niche they fill. But I also 
value them for themselves, for their in- 
trinsic interest. And I enjoy letting my 
thoughts go back to the many attractive 
spots where the Toklat vole lives. I like 
best to recall his cozy, elfish runways, in 
the moss of the spruce woods where he 
keeps company with the handsome 
spruce grouse. Here I think of him in 
the fall of the year, busy with his mousy 
affairs, making hay, digging and storing 
delicious roots, some of this kind, some 
of that kind, a good variety. I can see 
him pushing his little nose into a hay 
pile, pulling out a stem, and rakishly 
feeding himself with one paw. A com- 
panion joins him and they both utter 
soft, friendly birdlike twitterings, for- 
getting for the moment the persistent 
weasel, the sharp-nosed fox, and the 
powerful paw of the grizzly. 
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The Conservation 
CONSCIENCE __<my rasns tom 


Superintendent of Conservation, Forest Preserve District of Cook County, Illinois 


The author of “City Folks Need Roots in the Land’’* pays a 
tribute to Aldo Leopold, whose work and writings will continue 
to prod our conservation conscience for generations to come 


OR several years we had puzzied over 

‘the peculiar intolerance of Chicago 
people for the flora and fauna of the 
37,000 acres comprising our Forest Pre- 
serve District of Cook County. Investiga- 
tion showed that metropolitan dwellers, 
generally, lacked capacity for wise use 
and enjoyment of their own public 
property. We became alarmed as costs 
of maintenance and operation, attribut- 
able to misuse, skyrocketed beyond our 
ability to cope. 

And then I came across an article by 
a man named Aldo Leopold’ in the 
March-April, 1938, issue of Bird-Lore 
(now Audubon Magazine). Here was a 
philosopher with clear vision and a 
sense of humor. I read with delighted 
chuckles and mounting admiration. 

“Recreation,” this man wrote, “be- 
came a problem with a name in the 
days of the elder Roosevelt, when the 
railroads which had banished the coun- 
tryside from the city began to carry the 
city-dweller, en masse, to the country- 
side. . . . The automobile has spread 
this once mild and local predicament 
to the outermost limits of good roads 
—it has made scarce in the hinterlands 
something once abundant in the back 
forty... 

“The retreat of the wilderness under 
the barrage of motorized tourists is no 
local thing; Hudson Bay, Alaska, Mex- 
ico, South Africa and Siberia are next. 
Drums along the Mohawk are now 
honks along the rivers of the world. 
Homo sapiens putters no more under 
his own vine and fig tree; he has poured 


* Audubon Magazine, September-October 1947. 


into his gas-tank the stored motivity of 
countless creatures aspiring through the 
ages to wiggle their way to pastures new. 
Antlike he swarms the continents.” 

And then he insisted that to promote 
perception is the only truly creative 
part of recreational engineering; that 
“the only true development in Ameri- 
can recreational resources is the develop- 
ment of the perceptive faculty in Ameri- 
cans; that recreational development is 
a job, not of building roads into lovely 
country, but of building receptivity into 
the still unlovely human mind.” 

My boss told me to hop on a train to 
Madison, pronto, And ever since, about 
twice a year, intrigued by his laconic 
replies to our running fire of letters, 
we've sought Aldo Leopold to straighten 
out our thinking and gain inspiration. 
Now he’s gone where we cannot reach 
him except through his inimitable 
prose. 


One thing he taught me—an engineer. 


with no formal biological training—was 
that land is not merely soil; it is a foun- 
tain of energy flowing through a circuit 
of soils, plants and animals; with food 
chains as living channels conducting 
energy upward; with death and decay 
returning it to the soil. He used a sym- 
bol I could grasp: the biotic pyramid, 
based upon a thin crust of fertile top- 
soil beneath which lies the mineral sub- 
soil and the underlying rock; with a 
plant layer, absorbing energy from the 
sun, resting on the soil; an insect layer 
on the plants; and on up through vari- 
ous groups of fish, reptiles, birds and 
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“The only true development in American recreational resources 
is the development of the perceptive faculty in Americans.” 


—Aldo Leopold 
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mammals to a layer of predators at the 
top. 

“Each successive layer depends on 
those below for food and often for other 
services, and each in turn furnishes food 
and services to those above. Each suc- 
cessive layer decreases in abundance; 
for every predator there are hundreds 
of his prey, thousands of their prey, 
millions of insects, uncountable plants 

Evolution has added layer after 
layer, link after link Man-made 
changes are of a different order than 
evolutionary changes, and have effects 
more comprehensive than is intended or 
foreseen.” 

I’ve always denounced the folly of so- 
called conservationists who imply, if 
they do not state, that conservation in- 
volves the locking-up and non-use of 
our natural resources. But Aldo Leopold, 
Thomas F. Benner and others have de- 
clared that the more serious mistake has 
been the teaching of conservation solely 
in terms of forests, or soils, or water, or 
minerals, or wildlife. For many years 
following the White House Conference 
of Governors in 1908, the symbol of 
conservation was “The Tree.” Among 
agricultural thinkers it means conserva- 
tion of the soil, period. Conservation of 
the biota, including the soil, has been 
something for the theorist—and the 
biota—to worry about. But now forest- 
ers are planting earthworms as _ they 
plant trees, and have gone from the 
“cabbage brand of silviculture” back to 
mixed woods of native species, populated 
with wildlife including predators. 

As Robert Cook, editor of the Journal 
of Heredity has phrased it: “What keeps 
the stars on their courses and the angle- 
worms in the topsoil is an incredibly 
multiple interdependence in which both 
stars and angleworms play an essential 
part . . . Man’s self-centered arrogance 
has given him the illusion that he is 
above and beyond the intricate network 
of going concerns in which his fate on 
earth is cast.” 

We've got to teach conservation in 


terms of the interdependence and inter- 
relationship of all things on earth, in- 
cluding man himself. Nature apprecia- 
tion, the key to the conservation concept, 
must not be taught merely in terms of 
plants or animals or scenic wonders. For 
too many earnest souls, conservation 
means no more than absolute protec- 
tion and optimum habitat for ducks, or 
deer, or fish, or songbirds, or wildflow- 
ers, or waterfalls. The long-haired 
myopes babbling about the birds and 
the bees have plastered such a lah-de-dah 
label on “nature study” and “nature 
lore” that many of us prefer the term 
“Outdoor Education for Outdoor Liv- 
ing.” 

Why not? The late Dr. Henry Bald- 
win Ward characterized conservation as 
being a way of living—a way of living 
that looks to the future. He defined it 
as the wise use of all of our natural re- 
sources for the permanent good of all 
the people. 

However, as Dr. E. Lawrence Palmer 
once pointed out: “It is easy enough to 
say to a teacher, “Teach conservation,’ 
or “Teach patriotism,’ but it is another 
thing for the teacher to instill into her 
pupils the spirit back of those words. 
This cannot be done by the teaching of 
definitions or by requiring that children 
memorize a set of rules drawn up by 
others . . . an effective program should 
help the child realize that besides being 
responsible for his own property he 
owes a similar responsibility to others; 
that he is part of a balance which, for 
his own happiness and that of others of 
this and future generations, must not be 
upset.” 

The National Committee on Policies 
in Conservation Education, in its report 
of February 1, 1948, subscribes to this 
principle that the conservation of our 
natural resources is the personal con- 
cern of everyone; that there is a personal 
as well as a social obligation to conserve; 
that no one has the moral right to waste 
or use unwisely. 

Aldo Leopold put it more strongly: 
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“Everyone ought to be dissatisfied with 
the slow spread of conservation to the 
land. Our ‘progress’ still consists largely 
of letterhead pieties and convention ora- 
tory. The only progress that counts is 
on the actual landscape of the back 
forty, and here we are still slipping two 
steps backward for each forward stride. 

“The usual answer to this dilemma is 
‘more conservation education.’ My an- 
swer is yes by all means, but are we sure 
that only the volume of educational ef- 
fort needs stepping up? Is something 
lacking in its content as well? I think 
there is, and I here attempt to define it. 

“The basic defect is this: we have not 
asked the citizen to assume any real re- 
sponsibility. We have told him that if 
he will vote right, obey the law, join 
some organizations, and practice what 
conservation is profitable on his own 
land, that everything will be lovely; the 
government will do the rest. 

“This formula is too easy to accom- 
plish anything worthwhile. It calls for 
no effort or sacrifice, no change in our 
philosophy of values . . . No important 
change in human conduct is ever accom- 
plished without internal change in our 
intellectual emphases, our loyalties, our 
affections, and our convictions.” 

Conservation, then, must be taught as 
a cultural subject. Biology must and can 
be taught as a basic cultural subject: 
as a fascinating dramatic story of all 
life, accompanied by rich emotional ex- 
perience out-of-doors to bridge the gap 
between the classroom and things as they 
exist in nature; not as an elective; not 
as a terrifying maze of scientific termin- 
ology and anatomical structures. 

Henry Baldwin Ward stated the case, 
“The little red schoolhouse and our na- 
tional system of public education which 
has grown out of it are still, with all 
their defects, our most far-reaching and 
most potent means of developing public 
opinion”—as well as the greatest condi- 
tioners of social conduct. 

Our National Committee insists that 
conservation education should begin as 
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soon as the child begins to observe, and 
continue as long as he lives. That it is 
a theme which should have an import- 
ant place in the development of good 
citizenship and should appear in the 
curricula of all schools at all levels. That 
the essential ideas and principles can 
best be taught as a part of the subject 
matter in the different courses offered 
in elementary and high-school curricula. 
That integration of the subject matter 
should continue in college as a required 
cultural course. 

The principal bottleneck is the lack 
of teachers who have a broad concep- 
tion of the subject and the requisite 
training to teach it. 

For optimum result, conservation edu- 
cation must be based upon knowledge 
and experiences dealing with local reali- 
ties which the learner can easily under- 
stand. The individual should become 
familiar with his own locality; its geo- 
logical and physiographical history, its 
human history, its soil, its flora and 
fauna—its ecology. For city kids and city 
folks especially, without roots and with- 
out a sense of kinship with the land, this 
vital familiarity must be activated to 
bring realization of the factors that have 
entered into the growth of the locality, 
the state, and this nation. As he puts 
down roots and begins to feel proud 
kinship with the land, the individual’s 
concept of responsibility grows. 

“The practice of conservation must 
spring from a conviction of what is 
ethically and esthetically right, as well 
as what is economically expedient. A 
thing is right only when it tends to pre- 
serve the integrity, stability and beauty 
of the community, and the community 
includes the soil, waters, fauna, and 
flora, as well as people.” That was the 
creed of Aldo Leopold. 

We who treasure memories of his 
humor, his kindliness, his probity, his 
caustic damning of sham, his clarity of 
vision, and his dynamic concept of man’s 
function in the community, are like- 
wise dedicated to THE LAND. 


Avalanche lilies, Olympic National Park 
Department of Interior photograph 
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We must learn to conserve, not only the soil or 
the trees or the wildlife, but the whole biota. 
the responsibility of every 
citizen. Our great job is to help every individual 
become aware of his responsibility to the land. 


Conservation is 
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The photograph of the author shep- 
herding screamers was made by Jorge 
Casares, Pen sketches of birds are by the 
author: (1) crested screamer (2) silver- 
bill (3) guira cuckoo (4) spur-winged 
lapwing (5) black-faced ibis. On op- 
posite page is the ovenbird—by general 
consent the national bird of Argentina. 


j O D AY re birds of the Argentine 


OR most readers of bird literature, 

the pampas of Argentina have a sort 
of legendary existence. They are known 
as the subject of W. H. Hudson’s finest 
descriptive writing—the finest descrip- 
tion, I would say, that has been lavished 
on any region and its birds. Hudson left 
South America, never to return, in 1874, 
and when he wrote about the pampas 
and the birds of the pampas in later 
years he wrote about what he thought 
had gone forever from the earth. The 
scene lived intact, he believed, only in 
his memory. Few phrases have been more 
nostalgic than the last sentence of his 
chapter about bird migration on the 
pampas: “The beautiful has vanished 
and returns not.”* 

I think the distress Hudson felt in 
faraway England at reports of what was 
happening to wildlife on the pampas 
led him into some exaggeration. This 
possibility had not occurred to me, how- 
ever, when I took ‘plane for Buenos 
Aires last September. I did not expect 
so much to revisit the past as the scene 
of the past—a prospect exciting enough 
in itself. Although I assumed that the 
once abundant population of large birds 
like rheas, crested screamers, spur- 
winged lapwings, and storks would be 
rare at best and to be found, if at all, 
in places almost beyond reach of civili- 
zation, I hoped that I might at least 
hear the songs of mockingbirds and 
thrushes described by Hudson. With 
luck I might find the Argentine oven- 
bird and the clay oven it constructs for 
a nest, or the big guira cuckoo. There 
would certainly be pieces of the past, 
shards and flints, left at this scene of 
the past. 

My expectations were also held in 
check by the knowledge that I would 


_" The quotations of Hudson are from “The Hind in 
Richmond Park,” Chap. XI. 


American rediscovers 


By Louis J. Halle, Jr. 


have little opportunity to search for 
birds—that I could not, at any rate, 
reach the remote places where I might 
hope to find remnants of the larger 
wildlife described by Hudson. It is only 
two days from Washington, D. C., to 
Buenos Aires now, but the tempo of 
life matches the speed of travel, so that 
one turns around and comes back as 
quickly. The time saved by air-travel 
has not brought leisure, it has rather 
done away with it. Circumstances, how- 
ever, presented me with five days of free- 
dom between the conclusion-of official 
business in Buenos Aires and my de- 
parture for another country. It was the 
beginning of spring, though fall at 
home, and I had, in fact, arrived on the 
first full day of the new season, of na- 
ture’s new year, in time to see black lo- 
custs and wistaria in bloom and the 
leaves just emerging from their buds on 
the plane trees of Buenos Aires. I carried 
letters of introduction to Dr. Jorge Ca- 
sares, a leading ornithologist of Argen- 
tina and a man of great hospitality, and 
to Dr. Fernando Pozzo, the translator 
of Hudson into Spanish, who is the ac- 
tive leader of a small group of Argen- 
tines that undertook, some years ago, 
to promote an appreciation of Hudson 
in his native land, where he remained 
without honor long after his fame had 
been established in England and North 
America. 

My first view of the pampas was on a 
Sunday afternoon’s visit with Dr. and 
Mrs. Pozzo to the site of Hudson’s natal 
home, “Los Veinte-cinco Ombues” (The 
Twenty-five Ombu Trees), on the Arroyo 
Conchitas. The first chapter of “Far 
Away and Long Ago” has a description 
of the site, in a place where the flat 
pampas swell up to a low eminence that 
gives a view over miles of grassland in 
every direction. The grass is uniformly 
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cropped by grazing cattle, but the car- 
doon thistles remembered by Hudson 
form thick clumps all over the ground, 
so crowded that they interfere with 
walking. They are of the two common 
types that Hudson mentions: the car- 
doon of Castille, which has gray leaves, 
and the giant thistle, its green leaves 
splotched or vermiculated with white 
(the legend is that Mary, fleeing from 
Egypt with the Infant Christ, spilled 
some of her milk on them; hence the 
scientific name: Silybum marianum). 

Ihe brook, which is still called Con- 
chitas, appears at the foot of the slope 
as a line of thick green rushes crossing 
the plain. Such streams are typical of 
the pampas, distinguishing them from 
other extensive flatlands grazed by cattle 
like those in the panhandle of Texas. 
They are marshy streams, often quite 
deep and imperceptibly below the level 
of the surrounding land. 

It must be remembered that basic 
changes in the pampas occurred before 
Hudson’s day. “Few countries,” Darwin 
wrote, “have undergone more remark- 
able changes, since the year 1535, when 
the first colonist of La Plata landed 
with seventy-two horses. The countless 
herds of horses, cattle, and sheep, not 
only have altered the whole aspect of 
the vegetation, but they have almost 


banished the deer, and os- 


guanaco, 


trich.”* I judge that the chief super- 
ficial difference brought about in the 
last century is in the number of exotic 
trees distributed in groves of varying 
size across the pampas. Such groves had 
been planted before Hudson’s day, but 
must be commoner now. They resemble 
archipelagos in the smooth sea of the 
pampas. Although it was still the cool 
season, the mirage was a conspicuous 
feature of the midday landscape: a shin- 
ing area in the distance that might have 
been water and that reflected the sil- 
houettes of Lombardy poplars and othe: 
trees “hull-down” along the horizon. 
Made dim by distance, the trees and 
their inverted reflections appeared to be 
continuously changing shape in_ the 
shimmer of the mirage. 

Two ancient ombut trees on the site 
may be the last of the “Twenty-five 
Ombus,” but perhaps the species is not 
so long-lived. The ombu, I am told, has 
no cambium layer and is not properly 
a tree, although large and stout enough 
in appearance. Its roots grow together 
to form a platform well above the 
ground, from which several trunks rise, 
making each tree seem like a small 
grove—an excellent place for children 
to play, as Hudson noted. The leaves 
were just beginning to appear when | 
saw them. 


*“The Voyage of the Beagle,” Chap. VI. 


These photographs from the New York Zoological Society 
show wood rail (left) and crested screamers (below) 
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The only building on the site today 
is a low white-washed house, built from 
a kind of adobe brick that was used an- 
ciently, so that there is reason to believe 
it was standing in Hudson’s time. Dr. 
Pozzo believes it was the Hudson resi- 
dence, but I agree with those who think 
it was an incidental building, perhaps 
for peons. The family that inhabits it 
today might be the reincarnation of 
some gaucho family described by Hud- 
son, the man with baggy trousers and 
long mustachios, the women sipping 
maté from a gourd. 

I have not mentioned the birds that 
are so prominent a feature in the scenery 
of the pampas until now because I got 
to know them more fully later, when 
Dr. and Mrs. Casares took me to visit 
large estancias in Buenos Aires Province 
and to stay overnight at the hospitable 
Pearson estancia, “El Destino,” near the 
mouth of the Plate estuary. Here, out- 
side the urban influence of Buenos Aires, 
the incomparable wealth of bird life re- 
ported by Hudson, or what is feft of it, 
is on display. 


€¢C*OUTH AMERICA,” Hudson 

wrote, “can well be called the 
great bird continent, and I do not be- 
lieve that any other large area on it so 
abounded with bird life as this very one 
where I was born and reared and saw, 


Great-billed rhea (below, left) gray-breasted 
parakeet (below, right) and maguari stork 


and heard, so much of birds from my 
childhood that they became to me the 
most interesting things in the world.” 
The pampas still abound with birds. 
I mean by this that one looks out over 
them and sees birds everywhere, big 
birds standing on the cropped pasture, 
birds running or walking, birds soaring 
or flapping, circling above, flying past 
in flocks, flitting over the grass, rising, 
dropping. Some are familiar. The flocks 
of shiny cowbirds (Molothrus bonarien- 
sis) resemble our common North Amer- 
ican cowbird on the wing, though their 
uniformly purple-back plumage shines 
like metal. I think our cowbird is not 
so common anywhere. The _ yellow- 
shouldered marsh birds (Agelaeus thil- 
tus) in the rushes along the brooks are 
the same as our redwings, except for the 
bright yellow that replaces the red and 
brown. The abundant doves of four or 
five species range in size from the little 
torcacita (Columbina picui) to others 
larger than our domestic pigeon, and 
one of the commonest belongs to the 
genus (Zenaida) of our mourning dove. 
The commoner of two local harriers 
(Circus cinereus) resembles our marsh 
hawk. My best view of our own short- 
eared owl was of one hunting locusts in 
a city park of Buenos Aires, on a Satur- 
day afternoon when it was crowded, but 
they are well known throughout the 


Caranchos 
and 
carrion 


open country. American and snowy 
egrets are occasional on the pampas, 
although not so common as I find them 
in other parts of South America (I am 
speaking, of course, only for what I saw 
in Argentina at the time I saw it). Stu- 
dents of Florida birds would recognize 
burrowing owls and everglade kites; the 
kitchen-middens of the kites are found 
everywhere, heaps of empty snail-shells 
at the foot of fence-posts. The Florida 
students would also recognize the limp- 
kin and probably take it for the same 
species as ours. It is, in fact, a closely 
allied species. 

None of these birds are among the 
most conspicuous or striking. On the 
open pampas I think first honors go to 
the spur-winged lapwing (Belonopterus 
chilensis), a boldly marked, long-legged 
plover the size of a teal, with big 
rounded wings of contrasting gray, 
black, and white, that makes a great 
commotion and noisy display of energy 
to tell the trespasser that he is trespass- 
ing (teru, teru in lapwing language). 
The chimangos (Milvago chimango, a 
small caracara) come next, I think, 
though they are even more abundant in 
open groves of trees. They often appear 
mad with excess energy, small flocks div- 
ing upon one another, plunging to earth 
and swooping upward again, screaming 
incessantly. The large caracaras or Ca- 
ranchos (Polyborus plancus) are not so 
numerous, longer in the neck, and more 
dignified. Where there is a dead cow 
you ordinarily see a pair of them feast- 
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ing. They, with the chimangos, replace 
our vultures, of which I saw none. 

If you let your gaze sweep over the 
pampas, the chances are good that you 
will see one or more maguari storks 
(Euxenura maguari), like the European 
stork in appearance, standing or walk- 
ing with sober dignity, or perhaps circl- 
ing aloft with the same dignity and ease. 
The chances are equally good that you 
will see a pair of large dark birds simply 
standing, some distance apart from each 
other. These are the crested screamers 
(Chauna torquata), almost as large as 
swans and like nothing else outside of 
South America. Thomas Huxley thought 
them modern relatives of the Arche- 
opteryx. These screamers, like all the big 
birds that stand on the open ground, 
generally allow you to come close enough 
for a detailed view before they take 
flight, and then flap off only a short 
distance to put down again and let you 
repeat your approach. They protest with 
loud cries of chahd as they take off, flap- 
ping their big wings heavily and making 
apparently slow progress for all their 
effort. It would be no trick to shoot 
them, and since Hudson reported that 
they were palatable I attribute their sur- 
vival in such numbers to the abundance 
of excellent beef that makes Argentina 
a gourmet’s paradise. I recall, however, 
seeing two freshly shot screamers hang- 
ing from the saddle-bow of a mounted 
soldier on the pampas. 

One screamer was on a big nest that 
had been built up in a marshy stream 
above the level of the water, its mate 
standing on dry land nearby. We drove 
it from the nest to reveal its two eggs. 
Both birds flapped off some distance and 
then stood screaming chahd in mechan- 
ical fashion until we moved away, al- 
lowing them to return. Another pair 
were shepherding four young already the 
size of Canada geese. We drove the par- 
ents off and caught one of the young, 
with little difficulty, to be photographed 
and to have the two big spurs on each 
wing examined by us. When we let it go 


A pampas marsh showing nest of 
crested screamer with two eggs 


Photograph by Jorge Casares 


it ran with a lumbering gait after its 
family, saying as plainly as possible in 
its whole manner, “Wait for me, wait 
for me!” 

As you go out across the pampas you 
discover that in large parts they are 
thinly covered or blanketed by a con- 
tinuous flock of golden plovers, which 
run in short stages across the flat ground. 
They had arrived a couple of weeks 
earlier on their migration from North 
America and still showed remnants of 
the breeding plumage. Other large plo- 
vers of a local species (the slender-billed 
plover: Oreopholus  ruficollis) were 
sparsely mixed among them. 

The spotted tinamou (Nothura ma- 
culosa), a most delicate creature, hides 
or runs in the grass but flushes like a 
quail when you come close enough. It 
whirls off, its wings clattering in the air, 
to drop again into the grass beyond. 

If the birds are generally common on 
the dry pampas, they are crowded in the 
stream beds among the rushes. The nest- 
ing screamers described above did not 
lack company. Here the lapwings are 
gathered in flocks associated with flocks 
of ducks (local species of pintail, teal, 
and widgeon) and sandpipers of various 
species, including our wintering greater 
and lesser yellowlegs. Half a dozen or 
more of the common black-headed gulls 


(Larus maculipennis) will also be of the 
company, to say nothing of blackbirds 
(including the red-breasted “military 
starling,” Pezites militaris), fork-tailed 
flycatchers (Muscivora tyrannus), and 
other passerine birds. Those who have 
seen the habitat-group of typical bird 
life at a marshy place on the pampas, in 
New York’s American Museum of Nat- 
ural History, would find the actuality 
hardly less crowded. 

I am told that only three kinds of 
tree, beside the ombu, are native to the 
pampas. One of these is the tala, a 
gnarled and thorny gray tree (its leaves, 
had not yet started in early October) 
that grows in dense groves. The long- 
tailed monk parakeets (Myiopsitta mo- 
nacha) build huge apartment-house nests 
of briars in these trees, irregularly 
shaped and with separate entrances to 
the several apartments. Members of the 
community are seen climbing about the 
structure, and heard too. They are de- 
structive to crops and so accounted a 
nuisance by the natives, who cannot ap- 
preciate their beauty with the unpreju- 
diced eye of the visitor. 

My purpose is little more than to sug- 
gest the wealth of birds that still remains 
from a time that had become legendary 
to Hudson, and so to his readers. The 
pampas, however, are only one part of 


the grassy plain that stretches from the 
southern tip of South America across 
Argentina, Uruguay, and western Para- 
into the Bolivian Chaco and the 


guay 
Matto Grosso of Brazil, where I saw 
the last of it. The bird life of these 


grasslands has a basic uniformity. Species 
that are dominant in one locality may 
be relatively scarce a thousand miles 
farther north, or may be replaced by 
some closely allied species, but there is 
no such change as is immediately ap- 
parent when, as I later did, one crosses 
the Andes to the coast of Peru. 

A hundred miles south of Buenos 
Aires, at the marshes of Chascomus, I 
understand that I could have found the 
black-necked swans, flamingos, and ro- 
seate spoonbills that Hudson knew closer 
to Buenos Aires. I went north instead, to 
Asuncion and the Province of Misidénes 
in Paraguay, where, on an _ estancia 
owned by the Paraguayan Government, 
I found the greatest abundance and va- 
riety of birds I had ever seen—of large 
birds at least—exceeding the pampas 
themselves in this respect. The screamer 
is known here, as are the flamingo and 
jabiru stork, but these species are rela- 
tively rare and I saw none in my brief 
stay. The adobe ranch-house is on an 
elevation in the midst of a fertile valley 
rimmed by purple mountains and cumu- 
lus clouds. As one’s eyes travel over this 
immensity, from foreground to faraway 
distance, the grazing cattle in scattered 
herds are reduced in perspective to mere 
specks. Binoculars reveal that the rolling 
plain for miles is crowded with birds, 
most conspicuous of which are the white 
maguari storks, Here, on dry pasture, I 
found the black-faced ibis (Thuristicus 
caudatus) and heard its clanging cry as 
I repeatedly drove a pair to take flight 
and settle again—a heavy-bodied bird for 
an ibis, with short legs; the lovely 
whistling heron (Syrigma sibilatrix), like 
most of these birds always in pairs; the 
great Chilean eagle-hawks (Geranoaétus 
melanoleucus) in varying shades of pearl- 
gray, sometimes with white bellies, 
nearly the most beautiful of the large 
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A gray tree, gnarled and thorny, the tala 
grows in dense thickets. Long-tailed monk 
parakeets build huge nests of briars in 
these trees. Photograph by Jorge Casares. 


hawks, I think; and others too numerous 
to mention here; as well as the lapwings, 
the chimangos, and many more birds 
that I had been seeing in Argentina. The 
chimangos were hardly less abundant 
than on the pampas, but here they com- 
peted with the equally abundant caran- 
chos, yellow-headed caracaras (Milvago 
chimachima), black vultures, and turkey 
vultures. (One of the yellow-headed ca- 
racaras alighted on the back of a grazing 
cow that paid no attention.) To this list 
of carrion birds I add the yellow-headed 
vulture (Cathartes urubitinga), appar- 
ently identical with the turkey vulture 
except for the color of its head, of which 
I saw one perched on a fence-post. 

The climax of my delight at this scene, 
however, came with the discovery that 
rheas or American ostriches (Rhea amer- 
icana) were common here, in flocks of up 
to half a dozen. The first I saw were five 
in a row on the crest of a hill, silhouetted 


against the sky, then running along the 
skyline in single file. This custom they 
have of forming in single file when they 
travel is nothing short of entrancing. I 
indulged in a piece of pleasant research, 
at my first opportunity, to determine 
how they cope with the occasional fence 
that bars their way. On horseback I gal- 
loped after a flock of six, herding them 
like mustangs against the angle formed 
by the juncture of two fences. They ran 
up and down before one of them (a 
five-strand wire fence) in apparent great 
agitation, poking their heads between 
the wires and trying to force a way 
through. Each of them, after several 
tries, burst through and raced away, but 
one did not find its way through till I 
had ridden to within thirty feet. I am 
told that it is only under the stress of 
some such emergency that they get 
through at all, and that they sometimes 
break the wires by sheer force. 

I have hardly mentioned, till now, any 
birds that are not peculiar to the open 
pampas, that are not also found else- 
where, which means all the passerine 
species I saw except the cachila pipit 
(Anthus correndera) and military starI- 
ing, and numerous birds of other orders. 
While many of these birds do occur on 
the open pampas, and most of them are 
certainly found in the tala groves, they 
are found almost everywhere else in 
varying quantities. The national bird of 
Argentina, by general consent, is the 
hornero or ovenbird (Furnarius rufus), 
belonging to a common passerine family 
of the New World (Furnariidae) that is, 
nevertheless, without a representative 
north of the Rio Grande. It is the first 
bird you are likely to hear when you 
reach Argentina, at least in spring, for 
the pairs are constantly indulging in a 
shrill and clamorous mutual display, 
with much wing-shaking, the principal 
vocal feature of which is a note rapidly 
repeated on one pitch to form a near 
trill that falls off at the end. It is not a 
musical performance. 

The ovenbird is the size of our starl- 
ing and walks about on the grass like a 


starling, but with a hesitant, high-strut- 
ting gait that is all its own. The most 
remarkable thing about it is the clay 
oven it constructs for its nest. You see 
these everywhere, on almost every ex- 
posed space from the horizontal limb of 
a tree to the cornice of a building, but 
especially on telegraph-poles. The gi- 
gantic stick-nests of the lefatero or fire- 
wood-gatherer (Anumbius annumbt), a 
small bird of the same family, are 
equally conspicuous if not so frequent 
in the roadside trees. 

The prime competitor of the ovenbird 
in noise-making is the kiskadee fly- 
catcher (Pitangus sulphuratus), with its 
constantly iterated bien-te-ve or kiskadee, 
which is as noisily conspicuous here as 
throughout its range into Texas and 
Arizona. If the ovenbird is the national 
bird of Argentina, perhaps this bien-te- 
veo, as it is called in Spanish, might be 
considered the Pan-American bird. 

I can only mention the lovely fork- 
tailed flycatcher and that darling among 
birds, the vermilion flycatcher (Pyroce- 
phalus rubinus), in passing. Neither is 
uncommon. Two birds that surprised 
me, and that I came to delight in, must 
be dealt with at greater length. One is 
the size of our bluebird and the shape of 
a robin, yellow beneath with a white 
throat, brown above. It seems most at 
home on lawns, like our robin, where it 
makes running dashes to capture insects 
in the grass without rising on the wing. 
It also associates with cattle, like our 
cowbird. I thought it likely that this un- 
known bird, called “papamosca,” was a 
thrush, but it turned out to be a fly- 
catcher, the short-winged tyrant (Ma- 
chitornis ruficolis). 

The other bird is also found running 
about on the grassy pasture, although I 
first saw it in reed-beds bordering the 
River Plate. The size of a large sparrow, 
but with a delicate shape and graceful, 
alert manner, it is jet black as seen on 
the ground except for its pale yellow bill 
and a broad eye-ring or rosette of the 
same color, which gives it the appear- 
ance of wearing spectacles. When it flies, 
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however, which it does for short dis- 
tances in a bouncing manner, it displays 
snow-white primaries to contrast with 
the blackness. Unlikely as it seems, this 
is also a flycatcher, the pico de Plata or 
silverbill (Lichenops  perspicillatus), 
sometimes called “the collegian” on ac- 
count of its black dress and spectacles. 

While I am on the subject of unlikely 
flycatchers I must mention the bird that 
gave me the greatest trouble in identi- 
fication. It was a mockingbird in its be- 
havior, general shape, and markings, 
with the same white flashes in its wings 
that our mockingbird has and the white- 
tipped tail of Argentina’s calandria 
mockingbird. I could not, however, make 
it fit the descriptions of any of the three 
mockingbirds that are found in Argen- 
tina, and I did not suppose that I had 
discovered a new species. The dilemma 
was resolved only when I drew a picture 
of it and showed it to Dr. Casares, who 
identified my bird as the pepoaza tyrant 
(Taenioptera cinerea). I have become an 
ever greater admirer of the flycatcher 
family, which confines itself to the New 
World and there shows such versatility 
that its members range from near-king- 
fishers through near-swallows to mock 
mockingbirds. 

Among the commonest birds that one 
finds everywhere, the calandria mocking- 
bird (Mimus saturninus) is one of the 
most notable. Hudson rated its song sec- 
ond to that of its rarer congener, the 
white-banded mockingbird (M. triwrus), 
which I did not find. I heard the calan- 
dria sing only once, although it was so 
common, and then I was surprised by 
the loud, ringing sweetness of its song 
and the phrasing, which seemed to me to 
resemble that of the nightingale. 

The commonest Argentine robin, the 
red-bellied thrush (Turdus rufiventris), 
had just arrived on its migration from 
farther north, but though I saw many 


I heard none utter a sound. They have 
the excellent manners of our robin and 
are, in fact, counterparts of our robin 
in all but coloring, the upper parts be- 
ing gray, the throat and breast white, 
the belly red. 

The guira cuckoo (Guira guira) is one 
of the commonest birds in city and 
country alike. A large, boldly marked, 
long-tailed, crested bird with the shape 
and manners of an ani—or as if an ani 
had been crossed with a road-runner— 
it moves about in noisy flocks, like blue 
jays, and runs on the ground in spite 
of its short feet. It is clumsy and ludi- 
crous, however, especially in its land- 
ings on the ground, when it almost in- 
variably tips forward onto its nose, its 
long tail swinging up over its back. It 
tries to save itself from these unhappy 
landings by running rapidly as soon as 
it touches, but its landing-gear is inade- 
quate. 

The Argentine cardinal (Paroaria cor- 
onata) is like ours in size and shape, as 
well as in the color of its crested head 
and throat. Its underparts are white, 
however, its back and wings pearl gray. 
It is a garden bird, to be found about 
the edges of shrubbery anywhere, but it 
comes out into the open more than our 
cardinal and walks on the ground in- 
stead of hopping. The song resembles 
that of our scarlet tanager or rose- 
breasted grosbeak rather than the sep- 
arated notes and phrases of our own 
cardinal. Other common garden birds 
are the black-headed siskin (Spinus ma- 
gellanicus), a goldfinch with a_ black 
head, and the blue-and-yellow tanager 
(Thraupis bonariensis), which is perhaps 
the most colorful of common Argentine 
birds, superficially resembling the beau- 
tiful tropical tanagers of the genus 
Tangara. 

Throughout almost every city and 
settled place that I know in the Ameri- 
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can continents from Guatemala south, 
one of the commonest birds is a sparrow 
of the genus Zonotrichia, to which our 
white-throated sparrow belongs. It is not 
the same race or even the same species 
throughout, but the resemblances exceed 
the differences, and it is interesting to 
note the variations in its song as one 
travels from country to country. In Ar- 
gentina it is well known as the chingolo 
(Z. capensis), and here it has a crest that 
it raises when alert, which it almost al- 
ways is. The song is thin and simple, but 
musical, and one hears it everywhere all 
the time. It is as constant a singer as our 
own song sparrow is in season, but com- 
moner and more widespread. 

Apparently only one common wood- 
pecker occurs in Buenos Aires Province, 
the pampas woodpecker (Colaptes camp- 
estroides), a congener of our flicker. It is 
more boldly colored and marked than 
our flicker, but resembles it in its pro- 
pensity for “‘anting’” on open ground, 
and I sometimes found it, always in 
pairs, far out on the pampas. . 

I cannot omit mention of one large 
fowl that appears to be common wher- 
ever there are marshy reed-beds in Ar- 
gentina and Paraguay. This is the big 
ypecaha rail (Aramides ypecaha), larger 
than our king rail and the most beauti- 
ful of all rails known to me in its colors 
and markings. It is shy enough, but 
shows itself in the open, about the reed 
borders, more than our rails, so that one 
sees it frequently where it occurs. One 
that I flushed from reed-beds along the 
shore of the River Plate precipitated it- 
self into a eucalyptus tree, where it re- 
mained in precarious balance on a slant- 
ing limb, an unheard of thing for a rail 
to do. 


HAVE given here only a small part 
of my observations in the grasslands 
of southern South America, listing only 


some of the birds I saw, and the total of 
my observations might better be cast in 
hours than days. What conclusion should 
one draw from this passing glance, 
which still revealed to me riches beyond 
expectation? 

Hudson never returned to his native 
pampas because, I feel sure, he did not 
wish to impose the spectacle of a de- 
pleted nature on his memories of a bet- 
ter day. Unable to accept what he could 
not prevent, he turned away from it. 
In his London exile, a solitary man, he 
turned his eyes inward to a past that sur- 
vived only within his own memory. I 
have no such personal memory. To ima- 
gine the pampas unfenced, unbounded, 
I must visit them and, standing on the 
elevation of Hudson’s natal heath, elim- 
inate the existing fences from my mind’s 
eye. I look at the pampas, so flat that 
automobiles now cross them at random, 
and easily imagine myself on horseback 
in a day without fences or automobiles. 
I am more thankful for what is left than 
aggrieved at what is gone; for my gen- 
eration has grown up in an age in which 
one must take heart at what survives 
the ignorant iniquity of man and the 
blight of civilization. Enough of the past 
is left to give hope for the future. Na- 
ture is infinitely persistent and adapt- 
able. But the dictum of Hudson has not 
lost its application: “the forces of bru- 
tality, the Caliban in man, are proving 
too powerful; the lost species are lost 
for ail time...” 

Throughout my visit to Hudson’s 
home that Sunday afternoon, picnickers 
who had driven out from _ nearby 
Quilmes (I doubt that they had ever 
heard of Hudson) were wantoning with 
their guns among the little birds that 
hid from them in the reeds of the Ar- 
royo Conchitas. I eliminate them, too, 
from my mind’s eye, but their work of 
destruction may be forever. 
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A WHOOPING CRANE 
NAMED 
BILL 


By S. W. Oliver 


Photograph This story was written twenty years 


of captive ago and is now being published for 

crane by the first time. Share this magazine 

\ John Gerard with everyone you know, Pass it around 
among the teachers in your home town 


community. “Bill” will win friends 
everywhere for the support of the cam- 
paign to save the whooping crane— 
a cooperative project being carried on 
by the National Audubon Society and 
the U. S. Fish and Wildlife Service. 


HEN I was a young boy my par- 
ents settled near the central part 
of what was then Dakota Territory. It 
‘ was in the early eighties and, though 
the big game had all disappeared, there 
was plenty of wild fowl. We seemed to 
be on the main line of travel of all the 
migratory birds. It was easy to shoot 
most of them, but difficult to get near 
enough to a crane, even the little sand- 
* hill crane being very wary and always 
having sentinels posted to warn of 
danger. It was next to impossible to get 
a shot at the big white whooping crane. 

} However my chance came at last. 
The white crane starts south early 
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and one evening in September my father 
reported that three white cranes had 
just alighted at the farther end of the 
cornfield, a little over a half mile from 
the house. Taking the gun and Prince, 
our big shepherd dog that I had 
trained to hunt with me, I started up 
through the cornfield. 

It was Indian corn, short, and did 
not furnish a complete cover when one 
was walking upright, so I soon had to 
get down on my hands and knees, and 
as I got closer, down on my stomach, 
with Prince doing the same as I. We 
finally got close enough and, rising up 
on my knees, I shot, killing one old 
bird and wounding the smaller and 
younger bird. It ran off, using its wings 
and legs, and I could not have caught 
it excepting that Prince ran under the 
crane and tipped it over on its back 
where it lay fighting until I overcame it 
and tied the legs together. Then I 
picked up the dead one, and took both 
home. ’ 

The old daddy bird was a beautiful 
specimen, snow white and would have 
stood five feet high. The other parent 
bird remained in the vicinity for three 
days, never alighting in the cornfield 
again, but flying back and forth and 
calling for her mate and young one. 

Upon examining the younger bird, 
which was a nice bronze color, we found 
that the only injury was where a large 
shot had lodged in the last joint of the 
left wing. We decided not to kill the 
bird and roast him with his daddy, but 
to put him in the hen house until the 
wing healed. 

We decided to let the bird make his 
own choice as to whether or not he 
wished to take his freedom or stay with 
us. One morning we brought him out 
in the yard and let him go. Stretching 
himself and shaking his wings he walked 
about looking things over, then began 
picking up bits to eat, as much as to 
say, “This suits me fine, I will stay.” 
And stay he did for about three years. 

The cranes had not all gone south 


yet and flocks of both blue and white 
cranes were still migrating. Our crane 
would watch and call to them. He kept 
the birds circling above our place for 
over an hour, trying to call them down 
but never offering to go with them. 

As the winters in Dakota are very 
severe, we wondered whether he would 
survive such weather. He did not seem 
to suffer from the cold as he spent most 
of his time in the warm hen house. 

He had not yet attained full growth 
or the dignity that comes to a crane 
with age and experience, but was awk- 
ward and gangling in apearance. We 
named him “Bill” after a neighbor boy 
of about the same gangly build. In a 
short while he learned to recognize his 
name and would come wheén called, 
even if he was out of sight. I would let 
him get a quarter of a mile on his way 
up the creek bottom to feed and would 
then call “Bill.” He would stop, answer 
me, and come back. 

We soon found that we could not 
fool or tease him. My older brother 
offered him a piece of bread and as Bill 
stretched his long neck to reach for the 
bread, my brother jerked it back, which 
no doubt gave Bill’s neck quite a jar. 
Immediately his eyes showed his anger. 
His feathers rose and, spreading his 
wings, he leaped upon my _ brother’s 
shoulders, beating him with his wings, 
striking at him with his long, strong 
bill, and making a loud, throaty noise. 
The rest of us had to come to the rescue 
and pull him off my brother. We never 
tried anything like that with him again. 

In a few months Bill became known 
throughout the countryside. We never 
marked or clipped his wings. He was 
free to go any time and anywhere he 
wanted. 

When the first spring returned after 
his capture and the wild cranes began 
passing over on their way north, he 
would keep them in the vicinity for a 
long time, where they called to each 
other with their loud trumpeting. The 
white, or whooping cranes, are high 
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flyers and although you can faintly hear 
their trumpetlike call coming from the 
sky, they are difficult to locate until 
they get between the sun and you. Bill, 
with his sharp eyes and ears, would see 
and hear them and turning his eyes 
skyward, would answer their call and 
direct our eyes to them. 

We lived on Swan Creek which 
drained quite a large territory. In the 
spring there was plenty of water in the 
creek but the rest of the year it dried 
up, leaving small ponds and sloughs 
which were good feeding places for the 
water fowl. Bill would go to these 
sloughs and ponds to feed, leaving early 
in the morning and returning home at 
sunset. He seldom used his wings as he 
seemed to enjoy this daily walk. Often 
Bill would stay up at the feeding places 
overnight, and return home early in the 
morning. He would come up to the 
house making a guttural kind of noise 
which we called talking. We boys always 
believed he understood a good part of 
what was said to him. 

He tolerated the farm fowls but made 
no friendships with them. One fall we 
captured a wild goose and the crane 
and goose became pals at once and were 
together most of the time. The follow- 
ing spring they were out in the yard 
when a flock of geese came honking 
over. Our goose answered the call, 
spread her wings and flew away with 
them, leaving Bill standing there, look- 
ing after her. 

Bill seemed to think the most of our 
father. He liked to go walking with him 
and was always ready to go. During the 
early part of the grain season after the 
evening meal, which was about six 
o'clock, my father liked to take a walk 
around a field of wheat of about eighty 
acres near the house. Bill was usually 
waiting at the door for him. If he was 
not there father would call, “Billie, 
come on, let’s go,” and Bill would come 
on the run and they would go walking 
up the road together. Bill would keep 
up a continual drone of throaty noises 
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to show how happy he was. He enjoyed 
those walks with father and showed it. 

At various times when we were in the 
fields, we had seen large flocks of sand- 
hill cranes having what we called a 
“crane hop.” They would spread their 
wings, bow or curve their necks, and 
hop and skip around and sometimes 
jump over each other. My father would 
say “well, Billie, let’s dance” and he 
would spread his arms out and wave 
them. Bill would spread his wings, put 
two or three curves in his long neck, and 
go hopping and skipping around father 
and sometimes jump clear over him. 

One day our cowpuncher captured a 
sandhill crane, which he brought home. 
We boys thought that Bill would now 
have a pal, a relative of his. I put the 
stranger in the hen house and closed 
the door, intending to let Bill in when 
he came home. 

Later, after I had finished the evening 
chores and was on my way to the house, 
I heard a great commotion in the hen 
house, chickens were coming right out 
through the windows breaking the glass, 
and through a small opening at the 
bottom of the big door. I ran to the 
hen house and opened the door to see 
what was the matter. The place was so 
full of dust and feathers I could scarcely 
see. I discovered that Bill, somehow, 
had gained entrance and had the other 
crane down on its back and with wing, 
beak and foot was proceeding to finish 
him off then and there. Bill evidently 
drew the color line. I rescued the 
stranger, and took him out in the yard 
and set him free. He left in a great 
hurry. 

One night in June Bill did not come 
home. We did not worry for he had 
stayed away over night before. After 
several days, and still he had not come 
home, we began to worry for fear that 
something might have happened to him. 
We searched all the ponds and sloughs 
for miles around, but could not find 
him. One morning after he had been 
gone for two weeks, I heard a faint 


trumpet call way off to the southwest. 
I strained my ears to get the next call 
and sure enough it was nearer, and soon 
I saw a speck away off in the distance. 
It was Bill, flying higher than usual, 
showing he had come from a greater 
distance. When within a half mile of 
the house he began to drop down and 
how he whooped, one whoop after an- 
other, as fast as he could, seeming to 
want to let us know that he was coming 
and his joy at being home again. Soon 
he swooped into the yard a little below 
where we were all standing and came 
up to us as fast as he could walk, talk- 
ing loud and fast and showing his 
pleasure at seeing all of us again. 

Now comes the most remarkable in- 
cident in Bill’s career; an incident which 
shows how he, a creature of the wild, 
was completely captivated and so in 
love with his new life and human 
friends, that instead of going back to 
his own kind, when he had the chance, 
he would try and bring them into his 
changed environment. 

The next fall there was another 
night when Bill did not come home. | 
was around home keeping an eye turned 
in the direction from which I expected 
him to come. It was about ten o'clock 
in the morning when he came in sight 
over the hill about a half mile from the 
house. Walking with him were three 
big, beautiful white cranes like himself. 
When they saw the buildings and heard 
the dogs bark they stopped. Bill stopped 
with them and we could see him picking 
at the grass and walking around and we 
knew he was talking, assuring them that 
all was well. 

Finally he drew off a little from them 
and stopped and began picking at the 
grass and walking around and talking 
until he got them up to him. Then 
waiting for some time, he again drew off 
a little way and did the same thing 
until they came to him. He repeated 
these tactics time and time again, walk- 
ing back and forth and talking. When 
he got so far, he would wait a little 
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while before repeating. The nearer he 
drew the birds to the house the harder 
he worked. Walking farther and faster, 
back and forth and talking louder. 
You could see he was excited. He 
worked this way from ten in the morn- 
ing until four in the afternoon, bringing 
them within about two hundred yards 
of the house, but try as hard as he 
would, he could not bring them nearer. 
Once or twice he came into the yard 
and then walked back to them, showing 
them that no harm would come to them. 
He came into the yard in front of the 
house, while the other cranes stayed 
where they were for another hour, but 
they and Bill called back and forth to 
each other. Finally they flew away. Bill 
stood in the yard and watched them go. 


Well, all earthly things come to an 
end and so did Bill come to his. He 
was some four or five miles up the creek 
feeding in a little pond when a youth 
came along bringing some oxen to put 
on our pasture. He saw Bill there and, 
not knowing anything about our crane, 
began throwing stones at him. Bill did 
not try to get away, but just took his 
time moving away. A rock finally hit 
Bill on the side of the head laying him 
out completely. The boy thought he had 
killed the bird so he tied the legs to- 
gether, thrust his ox goad between them 


.and slung the burden over his shoulder. 


When he got to our camp our cowboy 
told him that that was our pet crane. 
He discovered that Bill was not dead 
but only unconscious so he brought him 


A letter from the Author 


I AM Custodian Engineer in the Junior High 

School here in Great Falls, Montana. Just 
recently, going through the rooms, I happened 
to pick up an old issue, March 3, 1947, of Life 
magazine, in which I found an article about the 
whooping crane. It immediately drew my at- 
tention and brought back old memories of my 
boyhood pet I thought so much of, and believ- 
ing you would be interested in it I am sending 
you the story of my pet crane. 

More than twenty years ago I told this story 
to the head of the Biology Dept. of the Great 
Falls, Montana, High School. She said, “That 
is about the best nature story I ever heard, will 
you come to our meeting some night and tell 
it to our Bird Club?” I said I would and did 
so, and they were so pleased with it that they 
voted me in as an honorary life member of the 
club. 

Well, the story stood on a pedestal in the 
library of the Great Falls High School for over 
two years, then the head of the Biology Dept. 
of one of the Seattle schools happened to see it 
while here, and afterward wrote to me and 
asked if I would send it to him for a while. I 
did so, and it was there for over two years be- 
fore it was returned. It had gone through all 
the schools of Seattle. 

The whooping crane is indeed a grand and 
beautiful bird and it makes me feel sad to 
learn there is danger of its becoming extinct. 
rhis story of Bill's life with us will, I feel, dis- 
prove the belief that they cannot or are unable 
to adapt themselves to civilization or contact 
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with it. Bill did, liked it, and showed he pre- 
ferred it, by refusing under all temptations and 
chances to go back to the wild. 

We only kept him enclosed two weeks. Of 
course he could not have been more than three 
or four months old when we got him. He was 
smart and showed intelligence. There were 
seven of us boys on the farm when we named 
him Bill. We all gathered round him and told 
him his name was Bill and in just a very few 
days he knew his name as well as we knew 
ours. We gave him no particular training or 
attention. He had the key to the whole place 
and the surrounding country. Whenever any 
of us were around the farmyard at work ot 
play Bill was with us or near by. He showed 
he liked us humans. He would come up to the 
door of the house and put his head and lony 
neck inside and talk to us but would never 
enter. It was a remarkable sight to see him and 
my old father walking side by side down the 
road around the field talking to each other. 

Now from my experience with and study of 
him I don’t hesitate to say that I believe if it 
were possible to capture some of the young, or 
even not so young, mate them and place them 
on a ranch or farm, in some of the prairie 
states, where there is a creek, or slough or 
other water and have the freedom of the farm 
and countryside, as Bill had, that you could 
raise them like turkeys or even easier. I would 
not be surprised if some of their eggs could be 
gotten and put under a turkey hen or goose 
for incubation that it could be done success- 
fully. Bill adapted himself so easily and readily 
to his different environment and life, was so 


home to us. Bill could now stand, but 
what a head! You could not see one eye 
at all. His feelings were hurt the worst, 
since he had received a shock he had not 
expected. He would not let any of us 
come near him so we shut him up in 
the hen house intending to keep him 
there until his head healed. This was 
in the evening. 

The next morning when I went to 
the hen house to look at him he was 
gone. No one had let him out. It was 
the same as when I found him trying 
to kill the sandhill crane; no one had 


let him in. We boys believed he had- 


learned to pull the string which would 
open the door. He had seen us open the 
door so often to let him in that he had 
learned how. 


tractable, showing his liking for human _be- 
ings; he liked to be among us boys. 

I hope your Society and the government to- 
gether will be able to save this grand bird from 
extinction. I have suggested a way which, if it 
can be done will, I believe, preserve the bird 
from that fate. Knowing the work you are in, 
and being interested in it and the future of 
that beautiful and friendly bird, if you would 
like, you may keep this story in your files for 
future reference or return it just as you like. 

S. W. OLIveR 
Great Falls, Mont. 


An Editorial Comment 


By R. P. Allen 


Research Associate, Whooping Crane Project, 
who is currently searching for the crane’s 
nesting ground in Canada, 


‘T° HIS story of a whooping crane named Bill 

is a remarkable and touching one. I have 
watched many “Bills” among the family groups 
of this species that spend the winter on the 
Aransas Refuge in Texas and Mr. Oliver, in 
writing of Bill, does so from a memory that 
must have been etched deeply and permanently 
by a rare and vivid experience. 

The very manner in which Bill was named— 
after an awkward and gangling neighbor boy,— 
reveals an intimate knowledge and understand- 
ing of the whooper when it is at the awkward 
age, during that first wonderful winter of 
life. And the way Bill walked to his feeding 


We searched for days, everywhere, 
but found no trace of him. It was two 
years before we learned of his fate. Some 
weeks after his accident, a young boy 
from the East was hunting along the 
creek about eight miles from our place. 
He came to a small pond and a big 
white crane came walking up the bank 
toward him making a lot of noise. 

The boy had never seen a crane be- 
fore and did not know what it was. 
Without stopping to think that a wild 
fowl would not come up to him like 
that, he shot and killed it. It was Bill, 
who had evidently recovered from his 
injury, and, although he did not readily 
make up to a stranger, was ready to 
renew friendship and no doubt would 
soon have come home again. 


sloughs, instead of flying, tells a story all its 
own, because that’s exactly what the wild 
whoopers do here in winter. 

Bill’s “talking” notes are those that I have 
heard passing between the members of a fam- 
ily, as I crouched silently in my blind or lay 
full length in the tall grass, wishing that I 
might answer them but afraid to try. Even the 
dance steps, the leap over Oliver, Sr.’s head, 
describe perfectly the famous and so often false- 
ly described “dance” of the species. It is very 
clear that Mr. Oliver actually saw all this, and 
better still, that his heart was touched by Bill's 
trust and by his appealing character. 

I will not quarrel with the author’s interpre- 
tation of Bill’s behavior. Enjoyment, love, think- 
ing may not be the right words technically but 
you and I know what is meant and Bill's re- 
sponse to tender care, his complete loss of fear 
of the human animal and his obvious attach- 
ment to the Oliver “family group” are com- 
pletely understandable in any terms. 

It is significant that Bill was killed, quite 
thoughtlessly and needlessly, by “a boy from 
the East.” Mr. Oliver writes me that he had 
not worried about Bill because he did not fore- 
see a boy from the East, out with a gun, “a 
boy who had never before seen a crane, goose 
or duck.” It is not difficult to imagine that boys 
and men such as this accounted for many of 
our lost whooping cranes. They are without un- 
derstanding, without knowledge and without 
purpose. Now we are without Bill and nearly all 
of his kind. Mr. Oliver's story will convince you 
that we are much poorer because of this loss. 
Much poorer than most of us seem to know. 
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to aclose observer ... . 


A pair of whip-poor-wills reveal their family secrets 


by Louise de Kiriline 


‘HE rose at my feet in a flight so 

fluttering and erratic that, at first, 
I could hardly tell whether it was a 
bird or a piece of brown paper blown 
by the wind. 

It was a whip-poor-will. Her size, a 
little smaller than the blue jay, her 
winding, noiseless manner of moving, 
her buff breastband, the shape of her 
head, half miniature-owl, half giant-swal- 
low, told me so. She alighted on an old 
log ten feet away. With an anxious 
whimper she ran the length of the log 
limping, trailing her wing. 

She crouched there, never leaving me 
with her eyes. But I knew her game and 
refused to be enticed from the spot from 
which she had risen. It was on the north 
slope of Peak Hill, a stone’s throw from 
where the hermit thrush sat on a nest- 
ful of eggs. Many years ago a_ bushy 
spruce had fallen across the slope and 
now gray lichens covered every naked 
twig of the old skeleton. Over its mossy 
resting-place a patch of bunchberries in 
full bloom spread its white-starred pat- 
tern and a sweet sugarplum bush grace- 
fully bowed its smooth blue-green leaves 
towards the flowers and the earth. 

I looked around not daring to move. 
Three feet to my left I saw two white 
objects. Had they been a trifle smaller 
they might easily have been mistaken 
for bunchberry blooms. The whip-poor- 
will whimpered again as she saw my 
glance turn in their direction. She took 
off down the slope miserably trailing 
her wing. 

The two white things were the eggs 
of the whip-poor-will. Adorned with a 
delicate marbled design in umber and 
tan, they rested without a vestige of 
other nesting arrangement on a bed of 
pine needles. It was a miracle my clumsy 
feet had missed them. 

In the hope of seeing the bird return 
I retired and hid behind a bush. She 
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came after a while, but so softly, so 
soundlessly, that I found her contront- 
ing me unexpectedly. With unblinking 
eyes fixed in my direction she sat there 
all of a sudden perched on a bare twig. 
She said, “quoit.” It sounded like a large 
drop of water falling into a pool. 

She sat motionless. She did not crouch 
along the branch as birds of the goat- 
sucker family are wont to do. She 
perched across it and her dwarfed legs 
did not seem to make the position awk- 
ward for her. After well-nigh an hour of 
immobility she finally wore down my 
patience and I left to let her return in 
peace to her eggs. 

Peak Hill towers above the Pimisi 
Bay and is the highest hill in the vicin- 
ity where I live in northern Ontario. 
Below, the lake looks like blue glass 
cut out to fit the irregular shoreline. 
On dewy mornings light mists mark the 
course of the Mattawa River amongst 
the bluing hills beyond the lake. On the 
other side of the Trans-Canada Highway 
my Loghouse nestles under the pines. 

It was down there that the whip-poor- 
wills had chosen the rock outside our 
bedroom window as their courtship 
bower. Every night since the male’s first 
ringing call sounded his return in early 
May, he came there to proclaim his 
territorial aspirations. He sat there 
crouched, his head low, rocking his body 
gently from side to side, calling loudly 
over and over again: “Chuck-whip-poor- 
will, chuck-whip-poor-will, chuck-whip- 
poor-will!” 

But one day the male’s calling ab- 
ruptly changed. At the end of a pro- 
longed sentence the even tempo of his 
singing suddenly accelerated to 
breathless speed. 

I crept up to the window. The male 
was no longer alone. The dim shape 
of another whip-poor-will wheeled down 
upon the rock and crouched close beside 
him. It was the female. She lacked the 
flashing white of the male’s breastband 
and tailfeathers, And from then on 
wherever they were I could tell when 
the male was no longer alone. 


was 
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Lovingly he pressed himself up to her. 
“Coorah, coorah,” he uttered rapturous- 
ly. He swooped up into the air, dis- 
playing, and down on her other side. 
But she only pressed her breast de- 
murely against the ground. He bowed 
from side to side and his “coorah” dis- 
solved into cooings, soft, fast, softer, 
faster. 

But the stirrings of her blood did 
not yet match his. She flew and the 
male followed in great excitement. But 
on the way he became distracted by a 
large June bug that buzzed around a 
treetop. He dashed in pursuit, hovered 
an instant like a huge hummingbird on 
wings beating at invisible speed, caught 
the insect in his enormous whiskered 
mouth and disappeared from sight. 

A week later I came upon the female 
sitting alone on the rock. Over the lake 
a full moon was rising like a giant 
golden coin. I stood perfectly still, and 
a moment later the male alighted on 
another rock at some distance from the 
female. He cooed softly, flashed the 
white of his tailfeathers. She did not 
move where she sat not five feet in front 
of me. Silently the male flew up behind 
her. She crouched deeper, spread her 
wings. Lightly, like a butterfly, he des- 
cended upon her. Wings rippled, trem- 
bled. Then both birds disappeared into 
the shadows of the trees. 

It was apparently the eggs of this 
pair that I stumbled upon at Peak Hill. 
An opportunity so rarely granted I 
decided to learn more of this bird who 
sings and loves and lives in the night. 
For the purpose, I arranged a blind 
some ten feet away from the bird, a 
green-mottled blanket with slits torn 
in convenient places. Behind it I tucked 
a folding chair into a young fir tree 
and covered up my backview with fresh 
spruce boughs. 


HAT evening, with a flashlight, a 
watch, and a potent insecticide, I 
climbed up Peak Hill and slunk as 
noiselessly as I could into my shelter. 


Ihe sun, round and flame-red, was just 
sinking below the horizon. In the twi- 
light, the trees lost their green color and 
stood like darkened silhouettes against 
the orange-green sky. 

The whip-poor-will was sitting mo- 
tionless on her eggs, like a small mound 
of dead leaves. She sat just in front of 
the fallen spruce trunk and a few sprigs 
of its dead top branches reached out 
over her. From above, her brown-speck- 
led featherdress made her invisible and 
from my blind I had to convince myself 
she actually was where I knew her to be. 
She slept with her head tucked under 
one wing. 

All around us the song of the birds 
had gone into the mighty finale of the 
day. A hermit thrush was singing from 
a red pine afire in the last beam of 
the sun. From time to time ovenbirds 
rose in exuberant flight songs, brilliantly 
hued magnolia, myrtle and Nashville 
warblers flitted from tree to tree, sing- 
ing, and a bejewelled Canada warbler 
successfully held his own in .the stiff 
competition. Behind me three Wilson’s 
thrushes challenged the hermit’s master- 
pieces with their golden strains descend- 
ing the scale. 

In my darkened shelter a few black 
flies hummed against the ceiling, trying 
to escape the air poisoned by the sprayer. 
A little deer mouse startled me with the 
rustle of his feet as he scampered over 
a rotten log and nervously slipped down 
a friendly hole farther away. 

It grew darker. A couple of fireflies 
flashed their  tail-lights across the 
shadows like tiny comets. The whip- 
poor-will sat on her eggs, deathly still. 

Then it happened. From out of the 
woods behind me an apparition flashed 
into view. It was the male. He looked 
like a huge moth, much larger than he 
really was. His spread tail feathers shone 
startlingly white. Without a sound he 
wheeled down towards the female. He 
alighted in front of her. He pressed his 
breast to the earth, he edged up to her 
until bill met bill and he became a 
perfect looking-glass image of her. He 


uttered a caressing “‘coorah, coorah,” 


longdrawn, deliciously tender. He 
seemed to feed her, but the darkness 
prevented me from seeing the details 
of his action. He remained thus in front 
of her for fully three minutes. 

By their eyes, shining red like mini- 
ature Chinese lanterns, I could follow 


the movements of the birds with my 
flashlight. The illumination did not 
seem to disturb them. Noiselessly the 


female flew off the eggs and it was the 
first time I saw her leave them of her 
own volition. The male took her place, 
turning around tail south. Immovable, 
he remained on the eggs for a long time. 

But presently the male’s eyes began to 
move. He left the eggs which, uncov- 
ered, shone white on their pine-needle 
bed. A second later I heard him calling 
from Green Woods down below. He tore 
the silence to shreds. From south, east l 
and west, neighboring whip-poor-wills 
answered him. 

The next time I visited Peak Hill it 
was an hour before dawn. I stumbled 
through the thick underbrush and 
climbed the hill guided by my flashlight. 

Suddenly, in the pitch darkness, an 
ovenbird flung himself above the tree 
tops in the most magnificent flight song 
I have ever heard and fell to earth | 
again I knew not where. A couple of 
whip-poor-wills called in the distance. 

In the beam of the flashlight the 
humped outline of the whip-poor-will 
showed faintly, her eyes shining red. 
The woods were sopping wet after a 
thunderstorm and the mosquitoes were 
murderous. I sat on my rickety chair 
writing my notes by feel. 

The ovenbirds at this early hour 
seemed to be moved by some special 
exultation, for bird after bird rose in 
thrilling flight song from the woods 
down below. 

A little breeze rustled through the 
leaves, and died just as a faint light 
began to show on the horizon. With 
rare inspiration a hermit thrush began 
to sing. Then a song sparrow suddenly 
burst into song. The Wilson’s thrushes 
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awakened and a white-throated sparrow 
surprised the world with the clearest 
whistle. A little while later a robin, 
giving a sotto voce rendering of its 
theme to begin the day’s activity, and 
from all corners of the land, whip-poor- 
wills called vigorously as if they, too, 
belonged to the daylight parade. 

I did not see her go, but as I flashed 
on my light the whip-poor-will was 
gone. Alone I sat there and listened to 
the rising volume of bird song as dawn 
seeped in through the trees. Every bird 
was soon awake and singing. There was 
no movement, only song. 

Presently I heard the whip-poor-will 
grunt as she returned from her break- 
fast flight. She sat blinking on a broken- 
off birch stump, looking with suspicion 
Behind us the male 


at my _ blanket. 

called so close that the “chuck’-note 
preceding the ‘“whip-poor-will” was 
plainly audible. The female fluttered 


down to the ground and moved sedately 
up to cover the eggs. Of one accord all 
the whip-poor-wills ceased calling. 

Another evening at dusk I was back 
again. The whip-poor-will on her eggs 
and I in my shelter sat motionless for 
twenty minutes. 

Suddenly I heard the bird give a 
low alarm-note, “quoit.” I looked 
through the slits, wondering why. With- 
out warning, a Cooper’s hawk swooped 
down and alighted on the dry branch 
that upheld my blind. The branch trem- 
bled under its weight. I stared at the 
hawk with a pang of fear for the bird 
on the eggs twelve feet away. 

It was a magnificant hawk, so close 
to me that I could see each feather slip- 
ping into place as it folded its powerful 
wings. Slowly the bird turned its head 
around and our eyes met. The hawk 
bobbed its head fixing me with its pierc- 
ing eyes; its expression showed plainly 
as much surprise as I felt at our unex- 
pected face-to-face encounter. The hawk 
did not like it and took off with such 
force that my shelter wobbled. 

The whip-poor-will sat pressed tight 
on her eggs. 
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N July 4th, nineteen days after | 


discovered the whip-poor-will’s 
nesting-place, the male flew in upon the 
sunset scene unusually early. His coming 
revealed that, at last, the great event 
had happened for which the birds and 
I had waited so patiently and eagerly 
for three weeks. Two small forms moved 
amongst the feathers of the parents. The 
male fed the young a generous meal out 
of his crop while the female watched. 

When the mother bird presently dis- 
entangled herself from the family group, 
the male adjusted himself, covering the 
chicks. He sat motionless for a long 
time. Then the female returned and fed 
the youngsters. 

By this time I was consumed with 
desire to take a closer look at the little 
ones. The moment I stepped out of my 
shelter the female flushed, grunting and 
trailing her wing. On the bed of pine 
needles I beheld the young, like two 
diminutive golden-brown chicks, sitting 
silent and still in their utter innocence. 

On the second day the precocious 
youngsters moved about freely. One 
chick stretched himself on his toes and 
pecked at his mother’s bill. She regorged 
a morsel of food into the yellow-pink 
cavity opened before her. 

But the male was late in coming this 
evening and the thought of the hawk 
came uncomfortably to mind. It grew 
dark and the fireflies began flicking their 
lights. I left the shelter to reconnoitre. 

But as soon as I got out into the 
open the male flashed into view. He 
wheeled towards the family, then caught 
sight of me, made an abrupt turn, and 
perched on the old tree-stump six feet 
in front of me. 

He said “quoit” twice. He sat staring 
at me a long time and I felt as if caught 
redhanded in a disgraceful act. I tried 
not to move, but with swarms of angry 
mosquitoes around my ears it was 
impossible. 

My movement had an electrifying 
effect. Immediately the male fluffed the 
feathers on his shoulders menacingly. 
He let down his wings and trailed them, 


stiff and curved, as he advanced towards 
me, balancing himself on the branch. He 
looked like a small owl about to charge. 

The tension of the situation grew 
rapidly and suddenly another involun- 
tary movement on my part touched off 
the spark. Everything happened at once. 
The female wheeled off the young back- 
wards, whining, trailing her wing, and 
the male took to the air with a great 
flutter. “Quoit, quoit,” came sharply 
and threateningly from in front, from 
behind me. The male moved like light- 
ning. He hovered here, there, just above 
my head, on invisibly vibrating wings. 
The chicks pressed themselves to the 
ground, motionless. 

By this time I felt there had been 
enough of excitement and I beat an 
inglorious retreat down the hill in the 
darkness. The male followed me. I had 
flashlight glimpses of his eyes shining 
red and as I finally reached the Log- 
house he was outside the window call- 
ing emphatically. 

When the youngsters were three days 
old I found the original nesting site 
empty, but the female flushed startlingly 
close to my feet. This time the chicks 
dispersed while the female ran off, 
grunting and trailing her wing. 

One young sat pressed up against the 
trunk of the fallen spruce. As I picked 
him up he rolled over in my hand as 
if dead. He was still covered with 
golden-brown down but the pinfeathers 
were beginning to show and his eyes 
were opening. 

Half an hour later the female re- 
turned. She crouched in a hollow not 
far from the pine needle bed. She called 
softly, “kjok, kjok,” a new note I had 
not heard. When she got no response 
she took wing and visited first one little 
one under the fallen spruce and then 
the other hidden under the bunch- 
berries. Then she went back and 
crouched in the hollow. From there she 
called again: “Kjok...” The next mo- 
ment a rippling motion zigzagged 
through the bunchberries from the fal- 
len spruce to the parent bird in the 


hollow, and downy youngster number 
one nestled under the wing of his 
mother. Another ripple, and chick num- 
ber two scurried unseen to the haven. 

When the male appeared he was ap- 
parently unaware of the moving out of 
his family. He flew down to the old 
nesting site. He searched and searched, 
flopping about in the bunchberries. The 
female saw him and rose from the hol- 
low to show where they had betaken 
themselves, whereupon the father hap- 
pily rejoined his lost family. From then 
on the birds moved into a new place 
every night. By the fifth day the chicks 
were beginning to lose their golden- 
brown natal down and it was being 
replaced by the lovely whip-poor-will 
patterns of wood browns, buff and 
black. ; 


HEN the youngsters were thirteen 

days old, I found them more 
than 100 feet from their birthplace 
They were now hopping about in 
long leaps like frogs and I had some 
difficulty catching them. From the 
tips of their tails to the tips of their 
bills they measured a little over four 
and a half inches. They would need 
another four or five inches before they 
were full grown, most of which they 
would acquire by the full development 
of their tailfeathers. 

It was on this day that the youngsters 
showed fear for the first time. A special 
warning note from the mother, as she 
sat not far away watching me with a 
chick in my hand, seemed to release the 
reaction. As if obeying a command, the 
young one began struggling violently, 
answering his mother in a loud babyish 
voice. Finally, he wrenched himself free, 
fluttered a couple of yards on unprac- 
tised wings, and disappeared under a 
leaf of bracken. 

The next day I returned once more 
to Peak Hill but searched in vain for 
the whip-poor-will family. The young 
ones could fly now and the birds were 
gone. The nesting season was at an end. 
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WILD BEAUTY 


Nature’s great gift to all men is free for the taking 
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By Edwin Way Teale 


Photographs 


by the Author 


Y train was winding downward out 

of Missionary Pass in the western 
Rockies. The night before, I had awak- 
ened amid scenes of strange, unearthly 
beauty. Under the full moon, we were 
crossing an alkali desert in Utah. The 
hills, as far as I could see, shone white 
and all the shadows were luminous. A 
freight-train, pulled up at a lonely water 
tower, stood glimmering and ghostly, its 
engine and cars coated with the white 
rime of the desert. But now, outside my 
Pullman window, there was green and 
brown and gray. Scattered boulders, 
bare walls of rock, the stunted trees of 
the mountain heights passed by as the 
train followed the descending serpentine 
of its roadbed. 

For miles, we hugged the ‘edge of a 
mountain gorge. Far below, we caught 
sight of the white thread of a foaming 
torrent—the gorge-maker cutting deeper 
into the mountainside year by year. 
Then the train rounded a curve. For 
a moment, I saw a log cabin clinging 
to a precarious foothold of earth and 
rock between the railroad and the brink 
of the chasm. A patch of corn ran in 
sickly, uneven rows to the very lip of 
the dizzying drop. And in the doorway 
of the cabin, a thin woman in a faded 
calico dress shaded her eyes to watch 
the train go by. 

This I saw and something more. Back 
of the cabin on a great brown boulder, 
a birch log had been hollowed out to 
form a bird-house. About it, above the 
little clearing, out over the depths of 
the abyss, martins darted and skimmed. 
They were steel-blue flashes of beauty 
in a poverty-bitten and desolate door- 
yard. 

I have never forgotten those swallows 
of the Great Divide. I kept seeing them 
in my mind’s eye as the train rolled 
eastward down the flank of the Rockies 
and out onto the level miles of Kansas. 
They symbolized in my mind something 
infinitely precious—the very fire of the 
gods which, according to the old Greek 
legend, Prometheus implanted in man. 


Even the hard, callousing life of the 
frontier never quenched this love of the 
beautiful. Morning glories climbed up 
the cabin walls of early settlers and fron- 
tier wives watered their flower gardens 
in the dust of a new land. This in- 
satiable desire of man to be surrounded 
by beauty—by paintings and statues and 
music in wealth; by birds and flowers 
in poverty—is a priceless possession. 

In a poor section of that “immense, 
unfriendly wilderness of London,” as 
W. H. Hudson called the British capitol, 
a man dying of consumption sixty years 
ago turned to memories of windswept 
hours under the open sky, which he had 
known in his earlier years, as his great- 
est source of pleasure. Remembering this 
“exceeding beauty of the earth, in the 
splendor of life,” Richard Jefferies 
“The hours when the mind its 
absorbed by beauty are the only hours 
when we really live, so that the longer 
we can stay among such things so much 
more is snatched from inevitable time. 
This is real life, and all else is illusion, 
or mere endurance.” 


wrote: 


Once upon a time, a misfit minister 
came to my house to pay a call. Our 
conversation veered to a stirring sight 
I had witnessed a few days before—wild 
mallard and pintail and baldpate com- 
ing down out of a windy sky at sunset. 

As I talked, his white, face 
assumed an ecstatic expression. His eyes, 
behind silver-rimmed spectacles, took on 


flaccid 


a faraway look. 

“Do know,” he said earnestly, 
leaning forward, “that reminds me, I 
haven't tasted roast wild duck in years!” 


you 


I had imagined I was stirring his 
aesthetic sense; all I had been doing 
was stimulating his salivary glands! His 
stocked only with dead 
ducks and his connection with all the 
wildness and beauty of nature was limi- 
ted to meat. 

Another time, in the spring of the 
year, a valued friend and I were tramp- 
ing among hills that surround a small 
lake. We were accompanied by a New 


memory Wwas 


roast 
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York business man who thought the 
fresh air would do him good. 

Small birds dashed among the bushes 
of the trailside. We identified them by 
their yellow rump-patches as myrtle 
warblers. 

“Myrtle warblers, eh?” said the busi- 
ness man. “What good are they?” 

A little farther on, we sighted three 
painted turtles sunning themselves on 
a floating log. 

“Painted turtles, eh?” said the busi- 
ness man. “What good are they?” 

Rough-winged swallows skimmed over 
the water, an osprey circled above the 
lake, bumblebees droned among the 
flowers along the shore. For all the new 
things he encountered that day, the 
business man had but a single question: 

“What good are they?” 

He was a kind of cattle-buyer visiting 
the out-of-doors. He viewed everything 
with an appraising eye, calculating its 
worth, its practical value to man and 
to himself. The beauty of the’ world, 
with all its innumerable variations, was 
passing him by. 

“Those who are really awake to the 
sights and sounds which the procession 
of the months offers them,” wrote Oliver 
Wendell Holmes, “find endless enter- 
tainment and instruction. Yet there are 
great multitudes who are present at as 
many as threescore and ten performances 
without ever really looking at the 
scenery or listening to the music or 
observing the chief actors.” 

During the deep business depression 
of the early nineteen-thirties, I remem- 
ber leaving an office that seemed stricken 
with a slow and fatal malady and trav- 
cling west by train. It was in the spring 
of the year. Dogwood was in bloom, 
the ditches filled with water, the pastures 
brilliant green in their new installment 
of grass. Unperturbed by business cycles, 
unaffected by falling stocks, the world 
of the out-of-doors was continuing its 
age-old ways. By its endless repetition, 
as year follows year, the beauty of even 
the frailest flower possesses a heartening, 


Unperturbed by 


undeviating endurance. This endurance 
is behind the beauty, part of the beauty, 
of the earth. 

In a modest little volume, with which 
I spent an evening not long ago, there 
is a chapter on the everyday adventures 
of a naturalist along a_back-country 
road in Indiana. It is all vivid, all true. 
It might have happened only yesterday. 
So it was with something of a sense of 
shock that I came to the final sentence: 
“Then I mounted my tricycle and 
pedaled back to town.” His tricycle! 
That chapter was written in 1880 even 
before the Bicycle Age. A whole succes- 
sion of ages—the Bicycle Age, the Auto- 
mobile Age, the Airplane Age, the Atom 
Age—intervened. Yet the essential facts 
and all the beauty of the out-of-doors 
remained unaltered. 

Dusty goldenrod runs along that road- 
side today as it did then. Red-headed 
woodpeckers lope through the air, barn 
swallows skim over the pastures above 
the homecoming cattle at evening, the 
wild rose blooms, the sycamores bend 
over meandering brooks—all these have 
continued unchanged through the years. 


business cycles, the handsome 
bumblebee fulfills its destiny, pollinating red clover 


And they will, in the words of the poet, 
go onward the same though dynasties 
pass. The out-of-doors is—as it always 
has been—everybody’s art gallery, every- 
body’s concert hall, everybody’s library 
of poetry written in a universal lan- 
guage. The beauty of nature is every 
generation’s gift. It is free for the tak- 
ing, around us always. And each man, 
according to his character, realizes its 
possibilities. 

To dwell with the beauty of the out- 
of-doors, as much as we can, is the better 
part of wisdom. Here we feel ourselves 
losing nervous tension, relaxing like a 
drought-dried plant in a summer shower. 
Here the hunger of our eyes for the 
green of trees and the color of flowers 
is satisfied. Here the longing of our ears 
for the sound of wind in the grasses 
and the lap of waves on sand is gratified. 
Here there is beauty to lift the heart 
and calm endurance to speak of courage. 
And here there is something more, some- 
thing magic, something that fills a deep 
need of the human heart, a need as old 
as the race symbolized in my mind by 
mountain swallows of the Great Divide. 
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THE WEALTH OF BIRD LIFE 
IN THIS REFLOODED AREA 
REVEALS THAT MAN HAS 
LIFTED A HAND TO RESTORE 
WHAT HE ONCE DESTROYED 


By C. J. Henry 


Photographs by the Author 


Raccoons and other mammals find protection 


on th SOURIS MARSH 


apenas your duck boat makes its 
way across the vast marsh. A cloud- 
banked prairie sky mirrors its charm in 
the placid waters, the image occasionally 
fading as a soft summer breeze ripples 
the shimmering surface. This is the nest- 
ing season and multitudes of birds go 
busily about the ageless task of repro- 
duction; it is summer on the Souris 
Marshes. 


HE Lower Souris National Wild- 

life Refuge lies in the heart of 
America’s duck cradle—the ancestral 
nesting grounds of the waterfowl. Each 
spring since the beginning of time the 
migratory birds have rushed back in 
eager haste spreading over the land to 
perform the all-vital function of repro- 
duction; in the autumn vast hordes have 
gathered to rest and feed before hasten- 


Almost every nest was filled to overflowing with black reptilelike cormorants 
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ing southward ahead of the new-born 
winter’s first labored breaths. Before 
their drainage some thirty odd years 
ago, the Souris Marshes were unsur- 
passed as a haven for marsh birds, and 
the tales by the early settlers of these 
concentrations are almost more than the 
mind can grasp. 

Because of its isolated geographical 
position, this locality was not settled un- 
til comparatively recent times. The early 
historical records are scanty as most of 
the early exploring expeditions followed 
the course of the Missouri River or its 
tributaries, and missed the Souris coun- 
try entirely. 

The Souris, or Mouse River, originates 
in Canada, flows down into North Da- 
kota, thence back into Canada, finding 
its ultimate destiny in the waters of 
Hudson Bay. This locality was touched 
briefly by a few early explorers and 
trappers, followed by the cattle ranchers, 
and then the homesteaders, all lured by 
tales of the fabulous fertility of the great 
rolling plains. The first eminent orni- 
thologist to visit the region was Dr. 
Elliot Coues who left excellent records 


The horned grebe in handsome summer 
plumage, shown on the nest, is one of 
five species of grebes on the refuge. 
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of his studies here some 75 years ago, 
and a vivid picture of the wealth of bird 
life when he wrote, “Often as we lay 
encamped on the Mouse River, the 
stillness of the midnight would be 
broken by the hoarse, rattling croaks 
of the cranes coming over-head, the 
noise finally dying in the distance, to be 
succeeded by the shrill pipe of number- 
less waders, the honking of geese, and 
the whistle of the pinions of myriads of 
wild fowl that shot past, sounding to 
the sleepy ears like the rushing sound 
of a far away locomotive.” 

Never again, unless man destroys him- 
self, will there be such untold numbers 
of marsh birds, and even now some are 
gone forever. The inevitable result of 
the rapid expansion of the nation was 
the decimation of wildlife populations; 
it is as futile to deplore this loss as to 
mourn the passing of the Archaeopteryx. 

The decline of the Souris marshes 
reflects the well known story—wanton 
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slaughter, and then drainage. As the 
life-giving waters were sucked away by 


the drainage ditches, the countless 
clouds of marsh birds melted away. But, 
as with many such ill-conceived drainage 
projects, this one, too, proved to be un- 
worthy of the cost. The soil was too 
heavy for the growing of grain crops 
and most of the meadows became too 
dry to sustain the stands of wild hay. 

Restoration of the marshes was started 
in 1935 by the Fish and Wildlife Service, 
U. S. Department of the Interior, and 
was accomplished by the construction 
of a series of dams at regular intervals 
throughout the valley. The flood waters 
of the Souris were impounded to restore 
the parched lowlands once more to 
nature’s original design. Present man- 
agement with regulated water levels and 
protection has reestablished conditions 
that are likely more attractive than in 
the heyday of the marshes before the 
advent of the white man. 


The photograph above shows 
the south end of the Souris 
marshes from 
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the Sandhills. 


A’ your duck boat makes its way 
across the marsh, the green and 
black of the timber looms nearer. 
Directly to the south across the gleam- 
ing marsh the sand hills rise to rival 
the beauty of the summer sky. How 
different the picture must have been 
when these hills were shifting dunes 
lashed by the waves of an ancient glacial 
lake. Just beyond the refuge boundary, 
a farm tractor chugs serenely about the 
task of turning up the rich prairie soil. 
White streamers waver and flutter be- 
hind—Franklin’s gulls eagerly snatch up 
the insects, grubs, and mice dispossessed 
by the plow, food for the young gulls 
in the tremendous nesting colonies. Far 
above, a horde of pelicans ride an up- 
draft high into the heavens, banking 
and soaring on motionless pinions; soon 
they are mere specks in the sky, now 
white, now black, as they float in lazy 
circles. The sounds of the great marsh 
blend into a tremendous symphony. The 
calls of five species of grebes penetrate 
the din of gabbling ducks and screaming 
terns, punctuated by the very voice of 
the prairie marsh—the indescribable 


On a tiny island of about a half an 
acre there were 160 duck nests over 
90 per cent of which were gadwall. 


Young cormorants—without trace of down or feather on their ugly black skins. 


song of the yellow-headed blackbird. A 
prairie marsh wren scolds nervously 
from an adjacent patch of rushes, while 
the delightful tinkling of the bobolinks 
carries from a distant meadow. 

And now the boat entered the trees 
where the river wends its sinuous course 
through dead stands of timber, finally 
gliding to lazy rest among the reeds and 
rushes of the marsh. The Souris is an 
ancient stream of glacial origin, replete 
with sloughs and oxbows, that feels its 
tortuous way through a land once the 
home of the red man. Of his contem- 
poraries, the beaver, the red-tailed hawk, 
and the deer remain—the Indian has 
gone along with the buffalo, the grizzly, 
and the lobo. 

There is but little doubt that there are 
at present many more deer than in the 
era of the red man. With competition 
gone and their natural enemies elimi- 
nated or reduced to a mere fragment, 
they have multiplied at an astounding 
pace. Without careful and calculated 
management the refuge deer herd would 
long since have destroyed itself, carrying 
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with it to destruction the food supply of 
itself and many of its associates. 

In the quiet solitude of the partly 
flooded forest, the observer sits quietly 
admiring the grace of the swallows and 
the precision of the flycatchers, From 
the cool dark gloom the ethereal song 
of the willow thrush belittles the efforts 
of its neighbors. Here the naturalist 
finds many birds common to a similai 
habitat in the East—the chickadee, the 
hairy woodpecker, the downy wood- 
pecker, the nuthatch, the screech owl, 
and old Bubo, all permanent residents, 
and all enjoying the hospitality of the 
stately elms. Here was the catbird, robin, 
and thrasher; the phoebe and_ the 
pewee; the familiar red-eyed and warb- 
ling vireos; the yellow warbler, the red- 
start, and the ovenbird; and even the 
effervescent house wren. From a dense 
osier tangle comes the cheery melody 
of the song sparrow—species juddi to 
be sure—but song sparrows nevertheless. 

If there is disappointment in finding 
only familiar birds it is compensated for 
by the discovery of a formidable mass 


of sticks in the center of a distorted 
old oak. This is a characteristic magpie 
nest, completely roofed over, with an 
entrance hole on one side. Inspection of 
the interior is rewarded by the discovery 
of five youngsters almost full grown, 
counterparts of the old birds except for 
shorter tails. A parent scolds from a 
thornapple thicket at a discreet distance. 

The boat has now carried you from 
the wooded river bottom back into the 
marsh where you are suddenly trans- 
ported into a world in which the hor- 
izons seem infinite. Miles away a farm 
grove shimmers in the purple haze, 
assuming the proportions of a major 
city, while sounds are mellowed by the 
distance. Here, on the marsh, the nat- 
uralist is dazed by the wealth of bird 
life: birds of every size, of varied color, 
and of many voices. Entire islands ap- 
pear to expand as masses of loafing ducks 
take to the water as the boat appears. 
Miniature flotillas of ducklings and gos- 
lings hurry hither and yon, escorted and 
guided by their ever-solicitous elders. 
Coots, throwing dignity to the winds, 
spatter over the surface in great con- 
fusion. An oar, dropped noisily in the 
boat, raises a petulant chorus of rail 
calls, and sends a kingfisher rattling on 
his way. 

A small island invites you to get out 
and stretch your legs. The boat is 
beached amidst a bewildering clamor 
of screaming diving terns. Ducks flutter 
from the weeds at almost every step, 
some flapping over the surface in pre- 
tended injury, while others fly off to 
join their mates, each in his jealously 
guarded domain. Each footstep is care- 
fully chosen to avoid the nests of ducks 
and terns. And what a contrast in nest- 
ing customs—the terns choosing the 
more exposed locations, while the ducks 
are as secretive as possible. The duck 
nests average about ten eggs to the nest, 
each well protected by a blanket of 
soft down; and right next door the terns 
have set up housekeeping in a tiny 
depression outlined by a pitiful collec- 


tion of knick-knacks such as pebbles or 
pieces of weed stalks, with only two or 
three eggs in each. Here is an illustra- 
tion of nature’s attempt to adjust the 
differences in mortality rates—the ‘ducks 
must bring off big families to offset the 
tremendous inroads of predators, as the 
duck is a highly desirable food item. 
On the other hand the tern is scrawny 
and fishy, alert and elusive, so its repro- 
ductive capacity need not be so high. 
Old Mother Nature has had her troubles 
and has made her mistakes, but up to 
the time she ran into civilized man, she 
was pretty able to keep matters in hand. 
Subsequent investigations reveal that 
the island, approximately a half-acre in 
size, fully justifies its existence by pro- 
viding space for more than 418 nests; at 
least 250 common terns, 2 ring-billed 
gulls, 6 red-winged blackbirds, and 160 
ducks, of which more than go per cent 
are gadwalls. Apparently there is not a 
single mammal present, and not a bird 
smaller than the red-wing. 

To the east the horizon is broken by 
a tiny group of flooded elms a mile from 
the nearest mainland. Closer investiga- 
tion reveals that every possible space is 
occupied by a mass of sticks, and almost 
every mass is filled to overflowing with 
black, reptilelike cormorants. There was 
much activity as the old birds returned 
to the nests laden with the spoils of 
their fishing expeditions, proudly an- 
nouncing their return with weird gut- 
tural gruntings. How strange that a bird 
normally so quiet should suddenly find 
its voice. Among the very highest nests 
are a few of flimsier construction on 
which are perched a few tall gangling 
great blue herons. Actually the four 
overburdened trees are supporting the 
nests of six heron families and about 
a hundred of cormorants. One tree, 
weary of its load, had recently sunk to 
its final resting place carrying with it 
a number of active nests. Dead nestlings 
are floating in the water while the dried 
remains of others still lay on the nests. 
The parents have made no further effort 
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Prairie chickens also favor the marsh during the breeding season. 


to care for their offspring after the 
catastrophe. 

Distance definitely enhances the 
glamor of a cormorant colony. Intimate 
inspection reveals a squalor rivaled only 
by that of the human race in the world’s 
worst slums. Everything within range of 
the nests is generously whitewashed with 
excreta, the smell of which, blended 
with that of the remains of dead fish, 
dead birds, and rotten eggs creates a 
disgustingly offensive odor. The large 
nestlings, when alarmed, regurgitate 
their dinners without hesitation. Food 
habits studied. here reach the greatest 
simplicity—the naturalist has simply to 
retrieve the unsavory messes literally 
tossed at his feet, but at the same time 
watching out for direct hits from above! 
Oh! for a sturdy umbrella! The entire 
diet consists of fish—bullheads up to 
six inches long. The sight of the vo- 
racious little brats delving into the 
depths of the parental gullet fills the 
observer with apprehension—surely they 
would do mortal injury to the patient 
old shags. 

The nest itself consists of a bulky 
mass of sticks, lined with fragments of 
weeds, bark, grass, or feathers, appearing 
from the ground somewhat similar to 
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the nest of the great blue heron al- 
though considerably more substantial. 
The occupied nests contain an average 
of about three shaglets each. When first 
they emerge from the shell it is without 
a trace of down or feathers on their ugly 
black skins, and the general appearance 
is much more reptilian than avian. The 
little fellows are very restless, their heads 
bob and roll, and the yellow skin of 
their throats pulsate rapidly as they 
shuffle continuously to work into the 
most advantageous positions. They ap- 
pear unhappy and discontented with 
their lot, and their doglike yelping can 
be heard from afar. 

You eat your lunch at a considerable 
distance, and upwind, from the cor- 
morants with the duck boat reposing in 
a patch of sturdy rushes, and you specu- 
late on the fate of the fish-eaters. The 
double-crested cormorant must surely be 
on the increase, at least judging from 
the numbers of large and well-estab- 
lished colonies to be found in the Great 
Plains Region, most of which were not 
in existence ten years ago. It appears 
likely that we have passed the lowest 
ebb in population of many colonial- 
nesting birds; the American era of ex- 
ploitation has of necessity come to a 


close. Furthermore, the vast system of 
federal, state, and private refuges estab- 
lished in recent years has provided a 
series of havens for many forms of wild- 
life, often other than those for which 
the sanctuaries were primarily intended. 
Cormorants have been one of the first 
to take advantage of the ideal habitat 
and abundant food available on many 
of those areas. But even more important, 
here they have found freedom from the 
prejudices and persecutions of a misin- 
formed minority of the public. Habitat 
and food are not enough—a well-fed 
bird is about as vulnerable to the gun 
as is his undernourished neighbor. But 
we need not be unduly concerned with 
the occasional pot-shot by the fisherman 
who wishes to liquidate competition, or 
with the hunter who kills for fun or by 
mistake. The normal habits of the stolid 
birds are such that they usually stay out 
of harm’s way except during the sum- 
mer. The rigid protection of nesting 
colonies should easily insure the perpet- 
uation of the fish-eaters. 

The boat has moved again and has 
worked slowly to the nearest mainland 
shore where you can again stretch your 
legs, this time in a rolling pasture 
bordering the marsh. In the tall grasses 
along the marsh edge the Nelson’s spar- 
rows are singing persistently, making 
up in enthusiasm what they lack in 
quality, At the same time from the 
damp meadow grasses, the wheezes of 
the Leconte’s sparrows seem to come 
from everywhere but the singers are as 
elusive as mice. Only once does one of 
the golden, stubby birds show itself. 
darting into the air in quick flight only 
to pitch back in great haste. An im- 
maculate avocet darts about the shal- 
lows, marbled godwits and willets raise 
a terrific din as though trying to drown 
out every other noise, frequently punc- 
tuating their clamor with a dive at the 
man in the boat. Killdeers join in the 
hubbub, and a Swainson’s hawk wheels 
above the scene as he sails in lazy circles 
almost in the clouds. The ubiquitous 


blackbirds add their bit to the sym- 
phony, although the feeble squeak of 
the Brewer’s is an exceedingly poor con- 
trast to the song of the red-wings. As 
you slosh through the shallow border 
pools the Wilson’s phalaropes join in 
with their excited grunts which rise to 
fever pitch when one of their nests 1s 
discovered. This consists of a simple 
cradle of grasses, but with the typical 
four-leaf clover arrangement of the eggs. 
The song of the Baird’s sparrow leads 
you up to a gently-rolling short grass 
prairie where a small colony of Sprague’s 
pipits is discovered. The males circle 
and sing on fluttering wings high above 
the earth, only to suddenly appear on 
the ground, striding sedately and quietly 
among the tufts of grass. Grasshopper 
sparrows and upland plovers share the 
mosquito-infested pasture, along with 
an alert sharp-tailed grouse, a pair of 
chestnut-collared longspurs, and a num- 
ber of flickertails (Richardson’s ground 
squirrels). From a nearby patch of silver- 
berry a gaudy pheasant, with ear tufts 
erect, crows stridently and in harsh con- 
trast to the glorious burst of music from 
the western meadowlark. Clay-colored 
sparrows buzz from every patch of 
brush. 

But it has now grown late, and as you 
hurry back to the boat, squadrons of 
night herons appear high in the sky, 
flapping methodically towards the fish- 
ing grounds. Ducks speckle the glassy 
surface as far as the eye can see, and the 
soul-stirring call of a wild goose rings 
out from the depths of the marsh. 
Clouds of gulls beat their way patiently 
over the meadows, rising and falling in 
serpentine manner at the dictates of the 
air currents. The peace of evening has 
fallen, slackening the tempo of life. 

The fame of man as the spoiler is oft 
and loud acclaimed. But here, like a 
gleaming jewel, slumbers the vast marsh, 
mirroring the glories of the prairie sun- 
set, an example that man can and has 
lifted a hand to restore what he had 
once destroyed. 


STALKING THE 


BY THE time I was ten years old I was tremen- 
dously interested in the birds in our section 
of southern New Hampshire. Through the 35 years 
since, birds have remained my chief interest al- 
though I have tried to widen my appreciation of 
nature by studying trees, flowers, mosses and rocks. 
Father was a nature lover in the best sense of the 
term and our Sunday afternoon walks were an 
anticipated adventure. After preaching a rousing 
sermon and teaching the adult Sunday School class, 
he liked to change to everyday clothes, eat a good 
dinner, and then set out for a long hike. Some- 
times Eddie Kent, my friend from the next farm, 
joined us; often Father and I explored together. 

By the time we were fourteen or fifteen, Eddie 
and I had a creditable bird list. We knew what it 
was like to lie by the hour and watch a hen 
partridge on the nest. One memorable spring we 
saw a male put on his drumming act in a wood- 
land clearing. We spent hours hunting for the 
lovely, lichen-covered nest of the ruby-throated 
hummingbird. Season after season until I went to 
college we hunted for a whip-poor-will’s nest—a 
search still going on. Father encouraged us to learn 
about the lesser known birds. And that’s how we 
came to get fairly well acquainted with Botaurus 
lentiginosus. 

I knew the odd sounding “song” long before I 
saw an American bittern. Father called him the 
“stake driver.” Mr. Kent said he was the “barrel 
maker.” Mother claimed that farther north people 
called the bittern the “pumper bird.” 

We had an unusual opportunity to study the 
bittern in the daytime. Between the pasture and 
the meadow was an acre or two of swamp. It was 
a low wet spot dotted with hummocks and speckled 
with small pools of peculiarly black-looking water 
A few muskrats had domed houses there. From the 
hummocks grew tall rank reeds. Here and there 
clans of cattails lifted their brown cylindrical 
heads on sturdy stalks. 

Directly above the swamp, on the west side, was 
a high granite cliff. Shrubs and bushes grew al- 
most to the edge. Eddie and I could lie beneath 
the highbush blueberries and look through our 
field glass directly down into the swamp. For sev 
eral years the same pair of bitterns (at least we 
claimed we could recognize them) built a nest on 
a hummock in the middle of the swamp. Caesar 
and Cleopatra were not particularly handsome 
birds, but they were interesting. Caesar was fully 
two and a half feet long; Cleopatra was a bit 
smaller, perhaps. They were not so brown looking 
as the descriptions in the bird books would lead 
one to believe. The general over-all hue was a 
grayish-brownish color with long streaks of alter- 
nate creamy-gray and brownish-gray on the breast 
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and under body. The head was a bit stubby—with 
a powerful-looking long-pointed bill. 

We watched the male poke around and capture 
food. Sometimes he came from the swampy area 
to the edge of the mowing meadow for moles, mice 
and shrews. His flight was slow and ponderous 
though his wing spread was surprisingly wide. 
Sometimes Caesar stood motionless for half an 
hour beside the nest where the lady was brooding. 
After the eggs hatched, he would stay on guard for 
long periods while Cleopatra was scouting for food. 

All this was interesting to us, but it didn’t solve 
the problem. We wanted very much to see the bit- 
tern making his hollow-sounding “thump-thumps.” 
Sometimes on a clear quiet summer day after we 
had finished dinner and I was resting under the 
big maple at the corner of the Cape Cod house, 
the stake driver’s “song” would reach me. I would 
snatch the glasses, race across the field, through the 
pasture, and edge cautiously to the look-out place 
Never did I see the song antics so vividly described 
in the books. Occasionally Eddie and I had thrown 
a small rock into the swamp and watched Caesar 
“freeze.” He pulled in his neck, held his feathers 
close and stuck his bill straight into the air. 

Mostly the “thump-thumps” came in the eve- 
ning. Just at the latter edge of dusk was a favor- 
ite time, though he often began his double-syl- 
labled song while it was still reasonably light. 
Thoreau wrote long years ago that the monotone 
harsh notes sound “as if he had taken the job of 
extending all the fences up the river to keep the 
cows from straying.” 

That is the background for one of the wettest, 
muddiest stalks Eddie and I ever tried. Our sisters 
were definitely opposed to the idea. Our fathers 
did not believe we could get near enough to see 
the pumping. Mother made an early supper. It was 
about five o’clock on a June day when we entered 
the swamp from a group of hemlocks at the pas- 
ture edge. 

Half the time on our stomachs in mud and 
water, half the time crouching on unsteady hum- 
mocks, we advanced yard by yard. Occasionally we 
could spot our goal by an unusually high and 
large clump of cattails. It was near this large cat- 
tail colony that the nest was located on a hummock 
that was perhaps a dozen yards long and half a 
dozen wide. 

We tried to make no noise. We tried to move 
no grasses. Minute by minute the sun sank lower 
over Monadnock. Minute by minute we grew 
colder and wetter. The hardest part of the whole 
stalk was to pull up our feet without making a 
noise. It required patience and caution. But yard 
by yard we made progress. In two hours we figured 
we had covered the approximately 200 feet we had 
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BIT TERN 


to traverse to reach a sizable hummock. It was on 
this hummock, within twenty feet of the nest and 
where Caesar stood much of the time, that we 
planned to lie in wait. 

The gods were good to us. We went through the 
last pool on our stomachs, inching along slowly. 
We made the hummock opposite the nesting site. 
I think it took us a full half hour to go those 
last few yards. An evening breeze came out of the 
west and swayed the reeds. That made our prog- 
ress less likely of discovery. The frogs’ symphony 
was on full blast. We had blackened our faces 
with mud. Clouds began billowing up from the 
west. 

It was that last period of murky light that lin- 
gers a few minutes before darkness sets in. Sud- 
denly. through the reeds and grasses we saw the 
bittern, standing a few feet from the nest. The 
mate was either sitting on eggs or brooding newly 
hatched chicks. 

We had not lain there a full minute before it 
happened. The bittern pulled back his head, twist- 
ed his neck first one way then another, threw his 
head forward and gut came two amazingly loud 


By Haydn S. Pearson 


The American bittern prefers solitude 
and leads the eccentric life of a recluse 


“thump-thumps.” Between the two syllables that 
did sound as if one were driving a stake in moist 
soil with an old wooden mallet, was a peculiar, 
abbreviated sound—almost as if Botaurus were 
catching his breath. His feet were braced wide 
apart. After each performance, he waited a few 
seconds. Then he writhed and twisted his neck as 
he took in air. So far as I remember what hap- 
pened in the gloom that evening we thought the 
bittern made his noise when he threw his head 
forward and loosed the air he had taken in. 

We listened while the eerie calls were sounded 
half a dozen times. Then in the gathering night 
we stood up and headed for an old drainage ditch 
we could follow into the meadow. The bittern 
stood still as the strange beings floundered out to 
higher ground. 

I recall one other thing about that experience. 
As soon as we reached the meadow mowing, we 
pulled off our shoes, overalls and shirts and raced 
for the swimming pool under the willows. But the 
mud was a minor matter. After several years of 
listening to the bittern pump his pump or drive 
his stake, we had at last seen him in the act. 
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Baby oyster-catcher photo- 
graphed on Texas Coast 
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T our Texas sanctuaries, as elsewhere, 

the proof of the pudding is in the 
annual production of young. This has been 
a very successful year. On a recent five-day 
inspection by boat from Galveston Bay to 
the Laguna Madre all island colonies were 
found in flourishing condition, and two 
new ones of particular consequences were 
discovered, each involving extensions of 
known breeding habitats of roseate spoon- 
bills. 

In terms of volume production the star 
sanctuaries are Green Island in the south- 
ern and South Bird Island in the northern 
Laguna Madre, Lydia Ann near Port Aran- 
sas, the Second-Chain-of-Islands between 
Mesquite and San Antonio Bays and the 
Vingt’un Islands in Galveston Bay. There 
are the bulk of the reddish, snowy and 
American egrets, the roseate spoonbills, 
Ward’s, night and Louisiana herons, white 
and white-faced glossy ibises, brown and 
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white pelicans, royal, Caspian, gull-billed, 
Cabot’s, Forster’s and least terns, laughing 
gulls, black skimmers and a sprinkling of 
oyster-catchers. There is no more beautiful 
spectacle, as many an Audubon Wildlife 
Tourist well knows, than a flock of spoon- 
bills against blue sky, blue water and green 
vegetation. There is no more amusing or 
arresting sight than a colony of well-grown 
young pelicans; none more intriguing than 
a great gathering of royal terns, so solici- 
tious for their peeping youngsters. With 
ever-increasing accessibility of these islands 
and the fast-developing industrialization of 
the Texas coast, there is greater need than 
ever of careful guardianship of the water- 
bird nesting colonies and more permanent 
recognition by the State of their sanctuary 
status. 

ADVISORY COMMITTEE ON CONSERVATION 


At the invitation of the Secretary of the 
Interior, an Advisory Committee on Con- 
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servation, of which your president is a 
member, recently met in Washington. If 
the views of the present Secretary prevail, 
this committee will enjoy rotating member- 
ship representative of conservation groups 
throughout the country. The discussions 
covered a wide field of topics concerning 
national parks, other public lands, regula- 
tion of the take of migratory fish, legisla- 
tion before Congress dealing with such mat- 
ters as reorganization of the land-use agen- 
cies of the federal government, waterfowl 
regulations and funds for acquisition of 
private lands within the boundaries of na- 
tional parks and monuments; also the ques- 
tion of readier access to plans of the Re- 
clamation Bureau affecting water uses. It 
is believed that this committee can be 
helpful to the Secretary in serving the 
public interest in conservation of the coun- 
try’s natural resources. 


NEW RESPONSIBILITIES FOR R. H. POUGH 


On July first, Richard H. Pough, mem- 
ber of the Society’s staff for twelve years, 
became head of a new department of con- 
servation and use of natural resources of 
the American Museum of Natural History. 
He will, however, continue to handle for 
the Society, on a retaining fee basis, on part 
time, certain technical matters to which he 
has devoted especial attention, such as wild- 


Cabot’s terns pho- 
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bird plumage commercialization, the screen- 
ing of fish hatcheries to eliminate destruc- 
tion of fish-eating birds, and attempted 
controls of wildlife by the use of chemicals 
and hormones. The Museum and the So- 
ciety are therefore collaborating in utiliz- 
ing Mr. Pough’s talents in the conserva- 
tion cause, and we wish him great success 
in the expansion of his activities and re- 
sponsibilities. 


NATURE CAMP NEWS 

Our vice-president, Carl W. Buchheister, 
who has had a weaith of experience as 
Director of the Audubon Nature Camp of 
Maine, visited in early May the site of the 
new Audubon Nature Camp of California 
and met with all members of its staff. His 
report was most enthusiastic. Interest in 
this camp has been widespread in Califor- 
nia. On opening date, June goth, there was 
still snow on the ground some of which 
would have been more appreciated in 
Texas, where our new camp at Kerrville 
was successfully launched on June 1gth. 
Your president was there for the occasion, 
as well as two others of the Society’s staff, 
Miss Dorothy Treat, as instructor in Na- 
ture Activities, and Mr. George Burrows, 
as Assistant Director. Full accounts of these 
two new camps and their staffs will appear 
in an early issue of the magazine. 


sees is the story of a family of wrens that own 

a summer cottage called “Kelway.” Until last 
summer the people who lived in “Kelway” thought 
themselves to be the owners. Thirty years ago they 
bought a half acre of blueberry bushes and put up 
a cottage with big porches. Four generations of the 
family have lived there and loved the place, and 
for years they used to say, “We love to hear the 
birds sing in the morning.” They could identify 
a robin and a crow, but they could not tell a gull 
from a tern. 

One summer day about eighteen years ago they 
began to really “see” birds. The small boy in the 
house got into a great deal of mischief and his 
mother said to him, “You had better do something 
useful. Why don’t you make a bird house for all 
those birds out in the yard?” 

The little boy was coming down with the measles 
(although nobody knew it), so he burst into tears 
and said: “A child can’t build a bird house. Grown 
people buy bird houses at the store. Go and buy 
one. 

His mother said, “Maybe you can’t make a bird 
house, but J can,” and she picked up a hammer 
and a saw (accidentally by the right ends), and 
went to work. It was a sorry looking little house, 
but she finished it because the boy kept watching 
her and she was trying to teach him a lesson. 

The little house had walls a whole inch thick. 
She took a brace and bit and bored a hole under 
the eaves for a front door. Then she whittled a 
small hole under the big hole, and hammered in a 
hardwood plug. “A front porch for the bird,” she 
called it. 

The next time the hired man came she had him 
nail the bird house up on top of one of the posts 
that held the little boy’s swing. 

The day after the bird-house was set up a little 
brown bird stepped into the front door with a 
piece of dry grass in her mouth. The people at 
“Kelway” hunted up Reed’s Bird Guide and dis- 
covered that their new tenant was a house wren. 
They began to take interest as the nest was built. 
The sound of baby voices inside the house got them 
really excited. They began to watch all the other 
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By Martha R. C. Adams 
Photograph by Ralph E. Lawrence 


birds around the place. Then they bought every 
bird book they could find. After a while they had a 
whole shelf of bird books. 

Then they spent four winters in Florida. They 
joined the bird clubs. They got binoculars and be- 
gan to visit the Florida beaches, lagoons and jungles. 
They saw birds by the hundreds, but they thought 
they saw a great many species that they did not 
see at all. So they wrote down in some little books 
the names of those they thought they had ob- 
served. They were learning fast. 

In the second year they threw away the note- 
books they had kept, and began again from scratch. 
Wiser and more earnest now, they kept a more ac- 
curate account with pictures, places, dates and a 
careful comparison of the range of every bird. 

They kept going to “Kelway” in the summers 
and the wrens were always there. But Florida had 
opened the people’s eyes, and they saw thirty-eight 
kinds of birds around “Kelway” in the first two 
weeks. They found night herons and cuckoos in 
their trees. 

In the meantime, the “little boy” had become a 
lieutenant and fought in twenty-four battles in the 
Pacific. When he returned home he enjoyed watch- 
ing the “Kelway” birds as did everyone else. 

Then the lieutenant’s mother got a brilliant idea. 
She would change the birds’ housekeeping arrange- 
ments, so that when she and her family sat beneath 
the cherry tree, they could see everything that was 
going on at the feeding station, the bird bath and 
the wren house. 

She should have known better, but she made the 
egregious blunder of bringing the bird bath from 
the south corner of the yard, and the feeding stand 
from the north corner, and the seed dish from 
somewhere else, and of lining them all up under- 
neath the wren house. 

After that she sat down and watched the four-ring 
circus! It appeared to be a splendid success. Scores 
of birds flocked to the spot and ate and splashed. 
There was a long waiting line in the cherry tree, 
but except for some vicious pecks from the black- 
birds and English sparrows, the crowd was most 
polite and never kept the line waiting very long. !t 
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became the rendezvous for all the birds on the hill. 

“We never had such a good time with the birds 
before,” said the lieutenant’s mother, “but I never 
knew the wrens to be so noisy. The wrens are al- 
ways putting in a word.” 

[hen the scandal happened! A grackle boldly 
alighted on the wrens’ front porch. He gripped it 
strongly with his feet. He braced his legs and tried 
with might and main to force his head into the 
front door! He shoved and shoved. The baby wrens 
inside ceased their hungry calls. Every bird-voice 
in the yard was stilled. At last the grackle removed 
his long bill and gave up, but on his heels came 
Mrs. English Sparrow. She had seen the nefarious 
grackle do his worst, and she was quick to learn. 
She struggled and strove to ram her head into the 
hole. She wriggled and pushed, but the hole was 
too small. Then she flew away and returned with 
her three-quarters-grown child. Carefully she re- 
hearsed before his eyes. She took her stand on the 
little perch and tried to put her head into the hole. 
Then with a flourish, as if to say, “Now I have 
shown you!” she hopped aside and Junior took her 
place. He squeezed his head into the hole again 
and again, but his little short bill always came out 
empty. 

By this time the parent wrens were nearly 
bereft of their wits, but not quite. Suddenly they 
flew and perched close to the lieutenant’s mother. 
They had never noticed her before, not even when 
she used to place worms, conspicuously laid out 
upon a board, near their residence. Now she was 
a scandalized spectator of the tragedy, as she sat 
and dried her hair under the cherry tree. Mother 
and Father Wren came close to her. They raised 
angry and appealing voices as they sat right before 
her face on a limb. They turned to her and looked 
straight at her with beady eyes. They trembled and 
shook with agitation. They said unmistakably (at 
least she felt sure they did): 

“Get up and do something about it! That is our 
house. We have owned it for eighteen generations. 
Get up! Don’t sit there! We let you live at ‘Kel- 
way’ every summer. Rise up and do your duty!” 

Never was there a more unmistakable command. 
And up she got. Things began to happen. The 
feeding tray was hustled out of sight, the seed dish 
was cut down, the food was all removed, the bird 
bath was dragged to a distant corner. For the next 
two days, whenever the wrens’ loud voices were 
heard, all the people at “Kelway” would run out 
waving their napkins or their magazines, and a 
cloud of English sparrows and blackbirds would 
flee to the blueberry bushes with a great commo- 
tion. Then one day perfect quiet reigned. 

“Those murderers have found the food is gone,” 
said the people at “Kelway.” But the wrens were 
gone too! We were. miserable. Our consciences were 
killing us, for we were the ones who had enticed 
the murderers to the wrens’ very door! 

Suddenly a wren dashed out to the shrub and 
took a vicious peck at a peaceful catbird that was 


sitting in the cherry tree. It was hysterical. Some- 
thing was very wrong indeed, but the wrens were 
still hanging around and that was good news. We 
decided not to bring the ladder to look into the 
wrens’ house. We had done too much already. Bet- 
ter leave them alone. 

What a happy day it was when we awoke to hear 
the wrens’ song once more. Mrs. Wren was carrying 
a piece of grass into her own front door! Yes, de- 
spite murder and pillage, the wrens were building 
a new nest. They had reclaimed their inheritance. 
They sat again and they sang in almost exclusive 
possession of the cherry tree. And what did the 
people do? They sent all their other bird friends 
back to find a living in the blueberry patch. They 
no longer parked their car in the convenient shade 
of the cherry tree. They hushed their voices when 
they passed the tree. 

Who are the bosses at ‘“Kelway” during the sum- 
mer? The birds are—and the people who live there 
are happy about it! 


HERITAGE 
for the FUTURE 
By Louis C. Fink 


HAVE been spending the past week in the 

woods—high in the Ramapo Mountains of New 
Jersey, where the chestnut oaks are deep enough tc 
make a man think he might be a thousand mile: 
from civilization, although New York is but ter 
miles away. 

The only sounds are the nuthatches crying, the 
vireos with their ceaseless greetings to each other, 
and the occasional angry caw of a crow. 

The only company a man has are the birds, the 
trees, the rocks, himself and God. 

I have a little log cabin in those woods. The 
building is just big enough for one man to be 
comfortable. Nine acres of those oaks belong to 
me. Four hundred thousand square feet of trees, 
stone and wild flowers. 

Did I say that I owned nine acres? Such talk is 
nonsense. There, in the woods, you realize you 
don’t own anything. Legally, I might chop down 
every one of those trees. I might pile the stone into 
a great wall. I might destroy all the nests of the 
birds. I might let the thin layer of black earth run 
off to the sea. 

But I can’t look at the beauty, the constantly re- 
curring ebb and flow of growing things, and really 
believe that such beauty is mine to do with as I 
will. On the contrary, legal ownership merely 
vests in the owner a stronger obligation to preserve 
the land, to leave behind him a better land than 
he found. 

It would violate any man’s sense of the right, 
any nation’s moral law, to destroy those trees. 
Such things are loaned to the man who uses them. 
And nothing more. 
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According to the law of the land, I own that Many or few, dead or unborn, young or old, 
little cabin, too. I have every right to set a match these, the others, are the owners of these forest 
to it, and burn it to the ground. But when I think lands. For them, a wise nature has preserved as 
of the generations it took for those chestnut logs much of her bounties as a thoughtless man_ will 
to mature, the labor from the carpenters (at least allow. What is left of our forests and streams be- 
one of whom is now dead), I realize more fully longs to all men. The heritage is without a price; 
than ever that the building is not mine. I merely no testament ever drawn allows me to will it to 
rent it for a time. him, or to her. 

Who the real owner is I never knew until this Ownership is a legal phrase which simply de- 
morning. Then I climbed to the nearest pinnacle, fines our responsibilities. I pay taxes to man’s 
and looked over several thousand acres of swaying Government; but nature smiles and asks no bounty, 
trees. whose tops melted together and became one, I claim that so many acres are mine, and so many 
surging as the restless seas and revealing their belong to another man. But there on the pinnacle 
intimate kinship with everything in nature. | no fences can be seen. No streams stop at my bor- 
thought of the Indians, of the early farmers, of der, or flow more sweetly when they reach my land. 


Revolutionary soldiers, of boys and girls of my No, the land belongs to all who ever were, or 
own generation, who had stood where I stood and are, or may be. To the countless dead and the 
watched the ocean of green which I watched. uncounted yet-to-live. To the animals on_ the 


{ thought of the millions yet to come on this ground and the birds in the air. To all who may 
planet. Would some of them some day stand on enjoy. 
this minor alp and be monarchs of all they sur- For these, who have the eyes to see its grace, the 
veyed, for a moment at least? And what if only beauty of nature is preserved. Both this little strip 
one or two ever came to this spot, to drink in the of forest and all the other good lands wherever 
beauty and the verdure with their own eyes? they may be. 
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‘EAGLE ATTACKS BOY’ sistorren newsrarer scoop 
By Lee W. Arnold, Fish and Wildlife Service, Albuquerque, New Mexico 


‘OBLINS, fairies, supermen, and Santa Claus are was an acute sort of thing and as such merely 
, as much a part of childhood as the name itself. _ afforded a portion of the American people a thrill 
However, as one matures it is natural to part com- and Orson Welles, its creator, a few uncomfortable 
pany with fantasy in favor of the more worldly hours. The only thing about the flying disks which 
things confronting us and to settle down to the _ proved to be real was the stiff neck sported by a 
earnest business of working out one’s destiny. goodly percentage of the American public in its 
Nevertheless, in some cubbyhole in the make-up — eager desire not only to be the first in each neigh- 
of all of us there lurks at least a shred of belief borhood to see a “saucer” but also to determine 
that fantasy still is reality and that the impossible what flag was painted amidships. The eagle stor- 
may be possible. Thus, the goblins, fairies, et al ies, however, which crop up from time to time and 
of our childhood give way to their more grown-up flash across the news pages of the country, lead to 
counterparts such as “men from Mars,” “flying after effects neither temporary nor harmless. 
disks,” and “super-eagles.” An outstanding example of the intermittent ©:op 
Fortunately the flurry over the “men from Mars” of eagle stories is the recently publicized cas« of 
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the “Carlsbad Eagle.” True to form, it is worthy 
of review. 

Under a February 20, 1948 dateline, the Carls- 
bad, New Mexico Daily Current-Argus published 
on its front page under the bold-faced heading of 


“EAGLE KILLED IN ATTEMPT TO CARRY 
OFF TOT,” a story of an attack by an eagle on 
a four-year-old boy. In substance the boy’s father 
was quoted as saying “. . . an eagle flew into the 
yard and pounced onto the boy, digging its talons 
into the child’s face and head and apparently try- 
ing to fly off with him. It also slashed at the boy 
with its beak.” The article then went on to tell of 
the mother having to pry off the eagle with a pair 
of pliers and of her taking the boy to the hospital 
to be treated. It also told of the father returning 
to the yard after going to the hospital and killing 
the bird with a bed slat. 

The story was too good to overlook and was 
relayed to the papers of the nation by Associated 
Press. In this account the boy’s mother related that 
“the child was playing in the yard nearby, when 
the eagle swooped down and seized him by the 
head.” 

On February 22, an AP wirephoto picture of 
the mother, the bandaged boy and the dead eagle 
appeared in various papers. 

On February 23, the Associated Press released the 
last and somewhat contradictory story to the effect 
that the bird had been a captive and quoted the 
owner as saying the bird “could hardly walk— 
much less fly.” 

On March 8, 1948, Life magazine came out with 
a full page spread showing father, mother, boy and 
the very dead eagle under the heading “EAGLE 
ATTACKS BOY” and a sub-heading, “After badly 
mauling child’s face the huge bird is beaten to 
death.” It was a story filled more with human 
interest and pathos than with fact. 

On March 27, after the “newsiness” of the epi- 
sode had worn off and the Hackenberry Draw sec- 
tion of Carlsbad was settling down to a normal 
tempo of living after its day in the sun of national 
publicity, I spent a few hours trying to learn the 
true course of events. An effort was made to obtain, 
posthumously for the eagle, the fair trial that 
should be its American heritage. 

I interviewed Whimpy, the bait-stand operator, 
who had had the eagle in a cage, the Reinharts, 
whose boy, Joe, had been “attacked,” and over a 
half dozen other interested parties in the immedi- 
ate vicinity. The following information which I 
collected and which has not been previously pub- 
lished, is very revealing. 

The bird, a not fully adult golden eagle, known 
to science as Aquila chrysaetos and to the Mexi- 
can-American boys as “Aquila,” was caught by 
Whimpy Dunlap in the Guadalupe Mountains dur- 
ing December 1947. One foot had been injured in 
the trap and rather than turn it loose, Whimpy 
rought it to town and kept it in a small pen in 

ick of his bait stand. 


All went well in Hackenberry Draw till about 
the middle of February, when Whimpy started to 
work in a service station and was not around to 
look after the eagle. Had the neighbors not occa- 
sionally fed and watered the bird it probably 
would have starved. During the week after Whimpy 
left, the Mexican-American boys who lived some 
150 to 200 yards across the draw would come 
around once in awhile to look at the bird, poke it 
a bit, pull its tail, speculate on its capabilities, and 
in general show their juvenile ornithological in- 
terest. After this had gone on for about a week 
some one “let the bird out.” At that time it was 
in very poor shape from lack of food and water, 
its close confinement, its having been tormented, 
its having had its tail pulled out, and its foot 
injury. For about 36 hours it stayed “between the 
bait stand and the outhouse.” 

Then a couple of grown men, who were passing 
by, increased their knowledge of eagle lore by 
“ruffling the bird up a bit.” According to neigh- 
bors, one would grab one wing and gne the other, 
and between the two they “spread-eagled the 
eagle.” 

The people working in a lunch stand next doo 
persuaded the men to “leave the poor bird alone” 
and their little boy, Brannon (Butch) Brown, 
showed the proper spirit by feeding the liberated 
eagle hamburger from a coffee can. His parents 
said the bird seemed to be happy to get it and 


‘did not jump on him. 


Finally, after a day or so, some boys from across 
the draw came over with “sticks and rocks” and 
“poked, shoved and at times half-carried” the bird 
home. There were no fences or other obstacles 
for the entire 150 odd yards from Whimpy’s bait 
stand to the place of the subsequent “attack,” and 
when the boys got it to the Reinharts’ they all 
rallied around to “have fun with the bird.” Ex- 
citement ran high for awhile, with the bird paying 
the price. Then during a lull of what-to-do-next. 
an older boy sneaked up behind “Aquila,” picked 
it up and “threw it on Joe’s head just for fun.” 
The eagle hooked into Joe and was flapping in ar. 
effort to get loose and “all the kids scattered.” 
When Joe’s mother heard him yell she “droppec 
her clothes and went arunning.” 

From all sources the foregoing seems to come at 
close to the true story as it is possible to recon- 
struct. 

Oh yes, the best informed sources all agree or 
one other thing: “It wasn’t any bed slat wit 
which Mr. Reinhart killed the eagle. It was jusi 
an ordinary stick.” 

And lastly, we also learned, according to a front 
page write-up in the Carlsbad Daily Current-Argus 
(February 22, 1948) that D. O. Johnson, a local 
citizen, received a $5.00 prize for telephoning the 
newspapers “a news tip about the eagle that 
attacked a Carlsbad boy.” 

Thus did ornithological journalism reap its fit- 
ting reward! 
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Book Notes 


By Richard H. Pough 


ONE DAY AT TETON MARSH 
By Sally Carrighar, Alfred A. Knopf, New York, 
N. Y., 1947. 6 x 834 inches, 239 pages, decorative 
illustrations. $3.50. 


A collection of animal stories tied together by 
both time and place. The subjects range from such 
animals as the otter, moose, several birds, a fish, 
frog and snail to an insect and a crustacean. The 
author attributes to each of her characters only 
those senses, instincts and reactions that we cur- 
rently believe each to possess. The result is a 
refreshing reduction in the anthropomorphism 
which is so hard to avoid in this type of writing. 
rhe sum total is a composite picture of life in a 
typical wildlife community in terms of the lives 
of some of its key members. In addition to scien- 
tific knowledge, Sally Carrighar possesses a keen 
appreciation of the beauty of the simple things of 
nature and an ability to put it into words. 


THE TRAVELS OF WILLIAM BARTRAM 
Edited by Mark Van Doren, Dover Publications, 
New York, N. Y., 5% x 8% inches, 414 pages, 


$06 
93-7 5- 


his classic of American travel literature, first 
published in 1791 is now available in a full reprint. 
It will be especially interesting to any naturalist 
who has visited or plans to visit the region from 
Charleston, S. C., down into Florida. Here, from 
the pen of a fine botanist and observant naturalist, 
is an account of what this country looked like in 


the years 1773 to 1778. 


MY LAND AND YOUR LAND 
CONSERVATION SERIES 
National Wildlife Federation, Inc., Washington, 
D.C., 1941-42. 644 x 834 inches, colored text il- 


lustrations. $.25 each. 


Everyone interested in conservation, which cer- 
tainly includes every reader of this column, should 
know the four units that at present comprise this 
series. 

“Would You Like to Have Lived When—?” 

“Raindrops and Muddy Rivers” 

“Plants and Animals Live Together” 

“Nature’s Bank—the Soil” 

These attractive colored booklets were designed for 
children of certain specified ages by skilled educa- 
tors. The first is written for about the grd to 5th 
grade and the last for about the 6th to 8th. As a 
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set they tell in a simple effective manner the funda- 
mental facts about conservation. Facts that inust 
become part of the thinking of every American of 
the younger generation as they must see conscrva- 
tion practiced in their life time on a scale far 
beyond anything we know today if our country is 
to continue to be a prosperous and healthy Jand. 
If your local schools have not been using tiiese 
units you should see that they do in the future. 


GRAYLOCK AND THE ROBINS 
By Tom Robinson, The Viking Press, New York, 
N. Y., 1946. 8 x 1014 inches, 32 pages, profusely 
illustrated in color by Robert Lawson. $2.00. 


This is a simple but amusing children’s story 
about a large gray house cat and her unsuccessful 
attempts to catch a young robin. As much space is 
devoted to Mr. Lawson's fine paintings which are 
beautifully reproduced in full color as to the text. 
It is such a handsome book that many a parent 
may enjoy it as much as his small children are 


sure to. 


SKETCHES OF AMERICAN WILDLIFE 
By Stanley P. Young, The Monumental Press, 
Baltimore, Maryland, 1946. 6\4 x 9 inches, 143 
pages, illustrated. $3.00. 


Few men have had a wider experience in the 
field with our American mammals than Mr. Young 
who, for thirty years, was on the staff of the U. S. 
Biological Survey doing predatory animal control 
work. This is a series of 12 separate articles on as 
many topics. In one he tells of the coyote’s remark- 
able adaptation to civilization and its spread in 
recent years into new regions, in another the 
sketchy history of the mysterious and little known 
black-footed ferret. Others deal with the musk 
oxen, antelope and wolf. Many a young naturalist 
who knows only of conditions today will find these 
accounts that go back into the past very interesting. 


ANIMAL DRAWING AND PAINTING 
By W. J. Wilwerding, Watson-Guptill Publica- 
tions Inc., New York, N. Y., 1946. 9 x 12 inches, 
147 pages, profusely illustrated. $6.00. 


Anyone starting to learn to draw and paint ani- 
mals should find this a useful guide. It contains a 
wealth of sketches and drawings to illustrate the 
various points brought out in the text. The book 
is largely confined to work with mammals but birds 
do come in for a brief mention. The topics covered 
include hints on field sketching as an aid to under- 
standing animal character, anatomical studies, tex- 
ture and hair direction, and ends with a collection 
of 12 outstanding animal pictures and a page of 
text on the artist who did each. 
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BIRDS 


BIRDS OF PREY OF NORTHEASTERN 
NORTH AMERICA 


By L. H. Hausman, Rutgers University Press, 
New Brunswick, N. J., 1948. 7/4 x 1014 inches, 
164 pages, illustrated by J. B. Abbot. $3.75. 


This book covers 20 species of hawks and 11 of 
owls. Each is briefly described and illustrated in a 
full-page line drawing attractively reproduced in 
sepia. Introductory chapters tell some of the inter- 
esting facts about birds of prey as a group. “North- 
eastern” in the title is interpreted quite liberally, 
since the swallow-tailed kite and black vulture of 
the South and the sea eagle and gyrfalcon of 
Greenland are included. The individual biogra- 
phies are interesting and are based on both the 
author’s field experiences and a thorough knowl- 
edge of the ornithological literature. 


BIRDS OF ARCTIC ALASKA 


By Alfred M. Bailey, Colorado Museum of Nat- 
ural History, Denver, Colo., 1948. 7 x 10\4 inches, 
317 pages, illustrated with photographs. $4.50. 


This book combines a detailed account of the 
birds of the northern Alaska coasts with a short 
description of tundra vegetation, and a go-page 
narrative of the author’s experiences during a 14- 
month collecting trip. In his discussion under the 
individual species, Mr. Bailey summarizes from the 
literature all that is known about the status of each 
in the region as well as giving in greater detail his 
own experiences. Those interested in Arctic travel 
in the pre-airplane days will find the day by day 
journal of the Colorado Museum's 1921-22 expedi- 
tion very good reading. 


BIRD NAMES AND BIRD LORE AMONG THE 
PENNSYLVANIA GERMANS 
By W. J. Rupp, Pennsylvania German Society, 
Norristown, Penna., 1946. 7 x 1034 inches, 337 
pages, illustrated, paper covers. $5.00. 


The German settlers of Pennsylvania seem to 
have been unusually observant of the birds and as 
their “Pennsylvania Dutch” dialect developed, dis- 
tinctive names came into use for most of the na- 
tive birds and a considerable amount of folklore de- 
veloped around them. By way of introduction Mr. 
Rupp quotes at some length from the ornithologi- 
cal observations of Kalm in 1748, Mittleberger in 
1750 and Loskiel in 1787 and other 18th Century 
writers. Under each bird species the various dialect 
names are recorded, the etymology of each is dis- 
cussed and the lore relating to each is summarized. 


THE BLACKBIRD—A CONTRIBUTION TO 
THE STUDY OF A SINGLE AVIAN SPECIES 

By A. F. C. Hillstead, Faber & Faber, Limited, 

24 Russel Square, London, England. 1945. 534 x 9 

inches, 104 pages, 19 photographs. 8s 6d. 

This intensive study of the European blackbird 
is especially interesting to American readers be- 
cause of the blackbird’s close relationship to our 
robin and the similarity in the ecological niches 
they occupy. It is based largely on the author’s 
own field work and each chapter deals with a 
single phase of the bird’s behavior such as song, 
territory, and display. It ends with an interesting 
discussion of intelligence in which he takes issue 
with those who regard birds as complete auto- 
matons. 


THE FEEDING AND RELATED BEHAVIOR 
OF HUMMINGBIRDS 

By Frank Bené, Bruce Humphries, Inc., Boston, 

Mass., 1947. 9/2 124 inches, 75 pages, 52 photo- 

graphs. $2.50. 

The author was able to devote most of his time 
for several years to a study of the black-chinned 
and other hummingbirds near his home in Phoenix, 
Arizona. This account deals primarily with his 
observations on their territorial and feeding be- 
havior. He found males and females occupying 
separate territories and carefully studied and photo- 
graphed their feeding methods. The birds’ ob- 
served preference for certain flowers is analyzed 
from the standpoint of structure and the way the 
flower lends itself to exploitation by hummers. 


FOR FIELD WORK 


THE INSECT GUIDE—ORDERS AND MAJOR 
FAMILIES OF NORTH AMERICAN INSECTS 


By Ralph B. Swain, Doubleday & Company, 
Garden City, N. Y., 1948. 434 * 7Y inches, 261 
pages, 48 color plates and 8 black and white. 
$3.00. 


There are so many insects that any scientist who 
makes a real study of entymology has to confine 
himself to a single family or at most an order. The 
amateur naturalist and ecologist on the other hand 
usually wants to be able to give some sort of name 
to any insect he encounters. Dr. Swain’s solution is 
to present one typical and common representative 
(in a few cases several) of each of the 175 families 
which include most of the insects in North Amer- 
ica. Each has been beautifully illustrated in the 
adult stage in color, enlarged if necessary, and in 
many cases a larval or nymph stage is also shown. 
For those who want to go further he lists the tech- 
nical literature on each order and tells where help 
may be obtained by those who must find out the 
exact species of a specimen. 
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HANDBOOK OF LIZARDS—LIZARDS OF THE 
UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
By H. M. Smith, Publishing Co., 
Ithaca, N. Y., 1946. 64 x 91% inches, 557 pages, 
illustrated with photographs. $5.75. 


Comstock 


There has never been a popular general guide 
to all our lizards and this book fills a great need. 
A 59-page introduction summarizes the important 
facts about the biology of lizards and there are 
keys first to the families and then to the genera 
and species. Each species is discussed under a num- 
ber of headings which include recognition char- 
acters, habits, habitat and ends with a paragraph 
on problems. This latter all-too-often neglected 
item tells the beginner what aspects of the lizard’s 
life and habits need to be investigated further. 
The book has range maps covering every species 
and species list for each state and Canada. There 
are both regional and general bibliographies. 


PRACTICAL FIELD ECOLOGY 
By McLean and Cook, George Allen & 
Ltd., Museum Street, London, 1946. 5 x 7% 
inches, 207 pages, illustrated. 9 s. 


Unwin, 


The methods used in studying and mapping 
plant communities in the field together with equip- 
ment designed to facilitate this work are discussed 
in detail. Mapping, leveling and the laying out of 
grids and transects are each given a chapter. Others 
deal with pond, stream and seashore studies and 
tell how to obtain the elementary data on soil, cli 
mate and other factors that play a part in deter- 
mining the nature of the plant community which 
will occupy a given site. 


GUIDE TO SOUTHERN TREES 

By Harrar and Harrar, McGraw-Hill Book Com- 

pany, Inc., New York, N. Y., 1946. 5 x 714 inches, 

712 pages, illustrated. $4.50. 

rhis is the third in the Whittlesey House Field 
Guide Series. It covers 350 trees and treelike shrubs 
occurring south of Mason and Dixon’s line and the 
Ohio River and includes the many tropical species 
of South Florida and the Keys. Unfortunately the 
book’s completeness is marred by the omission of 
the palms, a small group that could have been 
covered in a dozen pages. The key to the genera 
and the various generic keys are simple and well 
designed for the amateur. 201 species are illustrated 
with line drawings on full page plates. 


GUARDIANS OF THE FOREST 
By Stacy Klingersmith, Dorrance and Company, 
Philadelphia, Penna., 1947. 64 x 94 inches, 175 
pages, illustrated. $3.00. 


Written by a skilled youth leader, this book 
should be a tremendous help to those who take 
girls and boys on field trips to the woods. The 
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“Guardians of the Forest” are the members of the 
author’s group each of whom eventually adopts 
some tree or shrub as his own to learn abou! and 
guard. The book tells the story of a series of out- 
ings at various seasons through the medium of con- 
versation between a leader and the children and 
shows how trees can be made interesting. Anyone 
who likes the out-of-doors will enjoy this very 
readable book just for the great store of tree lore 
contained in it. 


WAY OF THE WILDERNESS 
By Calvin Rutstrum, Burgess Publishing Com- 
pany, Minneapolis, Minn., 1946. 5 x 8% inches, 
192 pages, illustrated, flexible covers. $2.50. 
This book bears the subtitle, “A Complete Camp- 
ing Manual, a How to Do It Camping Guide,” and 
its author is Director of Wilderness Camping of 
the Lake Hubert Minnesota Camps. A wealth of 
personal experience enables Mr. Rutstrum to be 
very specific in his recommendations and in his de- 
bunking of many widely held ideas about camping 
equipment. The emphasis is on the needs of the 
average person who plans a vacation trip into a 
wilderness area. 


PRINCIPAL GAME BIRDS AND MAMMALS OF 
TEXAS—THEIR DISTRIBUTION AND 
MANAGEMENT 
Texas Game, Fish and ‘Oyster Commission, 
Austin, Texas, 1945. 614 x 914 inches, 149 pages, 
photographs and range maps. $2.00. 


A chapter is devoted to each of 22 species and to 
waterfowl and exotic animals as groups. The ac- 
counts are prefaced by large scale range maps in 
color showing the original and present ranges in 
Texas and the areas in which restocking has been 
tried. The accounts give some of the historical 
background of each species as a Texas game ani- 
mal with an account of the effect on it of various 
current and past land-use practices and end with 
recommendations on its management and the pros- 
pects of restoring it to greater abundance. 


FOREIGN 


ECONOMIC GEOGRAPHY OF CANADA 
By A. W. Currie, The Macmillan Company, 
Toronto, Ontario, 10945. 534 x 8Y% inches, 455 
pages, maps and graphs. $3.50. 


The conservation problems of any region arise 
out of the exploitation of its natural resources. 
Here is an excellent critical appraisal of Canada’s 
resources region by region, which describes in de- 
tail how they have been and are being utilized. 
The scope is so great that it is only possible to 
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touch on such interesting problems as Newfound- 
land’s failure to conserve her seal fisheries, the 
overgrazing danger inherent in any great expansion 
in reindeer rearing and the many aspects of forest 
conservation. 


A REVIEW OF THE BIRD FAUNA OF 
BRITISH COLUMBIA 
By Munro and Cowan, British Columbia Pro- 
vincial Museum, Victoria, B.C., 1947. 634 x 10 
inches, 285 pages, maps and photographs, paper 


covers. 


An excellent annotated check-list briefly sum- 
marizing the present status of each of the 491 
species and subspecies of birds that have been re- 
corded from the province. Detailed records are 
listed for the spring and fall migration period, 
summer occurrence and nesting, and wintering, 
with a reference to the specimen or published 
account of which some 650 are listed in the bibliog- 
raphy. A very good 40-page introduction tells 
something of the changes of recent years and de- 
scribes the province’s thirteen major biotic divi- 
sions with one or two pictures of the habitats that 
are typical of each. 


TASMANIAN BIRDS—HOW TO IDENTIFY 
THEM 
By Michael Sharland, Oldham, Beddome and 
Meredith Pty. Ltd., Hobart, Tasmania, 1945. 
5 xX 71% inches, 122 pages, 11 photographs. 4s 6d. 


Here is a small, compact pocket field guide to 
all the birds of this interesting island. The size and 
salient colors of each bird are given first, followed 
by a brief description sufficient for field identifica- 
tion. A few condensed notes follow on characteristic 
behavior, habitat, food, nesting, voice, abundance 
and outstanding localities of occurrence. With this 
in his pocket, any amateur ornithologist visiting 
Tasmania should be able to identify any bird he 
encountered. 


THE BREEDING BIRDS OF DENMARK WITH 
SPECIAL REFERENCE TO CHANGES DURING 
THE LAST CENTURY 
By Poul Jesperesen, Einar Munksgaard, Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, 1946. 6 x 814 inches, 79 pages, 
a few drawings, paper covers. 6 crowns. 


This short report in English has been published 
by the Danish Section of the International Com- 
mittee for Bird Preservation in answer to the many 
inquiries they have received from other countries 
about the present status of the species that breed 
or once bred in Denmark. The birds are discussed 
one by one in systematic order, some receiving 
only a few lines, others a page or more. It is inter- 
esting to note that as with us the herring and other 
gulls have increased markedly in recent years. 


‘ 


TALES OF THE WILDWOOD 
By W. Kenneth Richmond, George Routledge & 
Sons, Ltd., London, 1946. 5 x 7Y% inches, 128 
pages, 8 photographs. 6s. 


This collection of 14 outdoor stories like those 
in the author's earlier books, deals with intimate 
episodes in the lives of a few of the birds and 
mammals of the British Isles. Some are common 
birds like the jackdaw and jay, others are rare and 
spectacular like the golden eagle and raven, and 
the scene varies from a mountain top to a coastal 
marsh. Although Mr. Richmond clearly writes from 
a detailed and first-hand knowledge of his sub- 
jects’ habits he becomes a bit anthropomorphic at 
times in his interpretations. 


LOVELY IS THE LEE 
By Robert Gibbings, E. P. Dutton & Company, 
Inc., New York, N. Y., 1945. 534 x 8% inches, 256 
pages, illustrated. $3.00. ‘ 


This is a beautifully written account of the Lee 
river country of Ireland. The author is not only a 
sensitive artist but a keen naturalist and he does 
not miss any of the interesting ornithological sights 
along with the wealth of historical and archea- 
logical lore for which Ireland is famous. 


RUMBLE OF A DISTANT DRUM 
By Mary L. J. Akeley, Dodd, Mead & Company, 
New York, N. Y., 1946. 534 x 814 inches, 364 
pages, illustrated. $2.75. 


In this book which children as well as adults 
should enjoy, Mrs. Akeley tells the story of a 10 
year old Watusi native boy who was a member of 
her safari during a 1500 mile trip across Africa. 
There are many interesting items about the wild- 
life of the region as well as of the native people 
and the country through which they traveled. 


A TREASURY OF ENGLISH WILD LIFE 


Edited by W. F. Turner, Hastings House, Inc., 
New York, N. Y., 6%4 x 9 inches, 324 pages, 
profusely illustrated in both color and black and 
white. $5.00. 


This book is made up of 6 very popularly writ- 
ten sections about the trees, wildflowers, wildlife, 
birds, marine life and insects of Britain. The 161 
illustrations (48 pages in color) are drawn from a 
wide variety of early works on natural history and 
possess a great deal of interest in themselves be- 
sides makine this an unusually handsome volume. 
The text is more concerned with history, literature, 
geography and the scientists who worked in the 
various fields than with the strictly natural history 
aspects of the subjects. To anyone with any curi- 
osity about the fauna and flora of other lands this 
should prove as readable as a novel. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 
AT AUDUBON HOUSE 


Ascu, J. The story of plants, Putnam, N. Y., c1g48. 
$5.00. 

AverILL, GeraLtp. Ridge runner, the story of a 
Maine woodsman, Lippincott, N. Y., c1g48. $2.75. 

BALDWIN, MARK AND OTHERS. Soil conservation, an 
international study, Food and Agriculture Or- 
ganization Studies No. 1 (available through 
Columbia University Press), 1948. $2.00. 

Barretrr, CHArtes. Australian bird life, Leighton 
House, Melbourne, c1947. $3.25. 

Barrett, THomas J. Harnessing the earthworm. 
Bruce Humphries, Boston, c1947. $2.50. 

Cxiark, Austin H. Animals alive, Van Nostrand, 
N. Y., c1948. $4.00. 

Coker, R. E. This great and wide sea, The Univer- 
sity of North Carolina Press, 1947. $5.00. 

Curtis, Georce DeCtyver. Bees’ ways, decorations 
By Edwin Earle, Houghton Mifflin, Boston, 1948. 
$2.75. 

EINARSEN, A. S. The pronghorn antelope and its 
management, Wildlife Management Institute, 
Washington, D. C., 1948. $4.00. 

Harpster, H. T. The insect world, The Viking 
Press, N. Y., 1947. $3.00. 

HAzArp, JosepH T. Our living forests, the story of 
their preservation and multiple use. Superior 
Publishing Company, Seattle, cig48. $4.00. 

LILLARD, RICHARD. The great forest, Knopf, N. Y., 
1947. $5.00. 

McMINN, Howarp. Z/ilustrated manual of Pacific 
Coast trees, University of California Press, Berke- 
ley, Calif., 1947. $4.00. 

Russett, Cart ParcHer. One hundred years in 
Yosemite, University of California Press, Berkeley, 
Calif., 1947. $3.75. 

SCHULTZ, LEONARD P. and STERN, EpiItH M. The ways 
of fishes, Van Nostrand, N. Y., c1948. $4.00. 

TANNEHILL, IVAN RAy. Drought, its causes and ef- 
fects. Princeton University Press, c1947. $3.00. 

VON HAGEN, Victor WOLFGANG, ed. The green world 
of the naturalists, Greenberg, N. Y., €1948. $5.00. 

Warr, E. H. Wing to wing, Harper, N. Y., 1947. 
$2.75. 

Yonce, C. M. and Russert, F. S. The seas, our 
knowledge of life in the sea and how it is gained, 
Frederick Warne, London, c1944. $4.00. 


—Monica de la Salle, Librarian 
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Bird-Lore 


From an editorial by Frank M. Chapman, 
January, 1908 issue 


S IT due to the greatly increased interest in birds 

that the Eagles on the new ten-and twenty-dollar 
gold-pieces have met with so much criticism? 
Twenty years ago, we imagine, these coins might 
have appeared without occasioning more comment 
than has been aroused by other mint-born birds, 
whereas now the correctness or inaccuracy of the 
Eagles depicted upon them is one of the questions 
of the day, and the professional ornithologist is 
asked to decide controversies in regard to this 
point or that. 

From a purely ornithological point of view both 
birds are incorrect in pose and in numerous details 
of structure, but St. Gaudens was not illustrating 
a textbook, and although he permitted himself 
to come nearer a real Eagle than, as far as we 
are aware, any other designer of an American coin, 
he took those liberties which art warrants and the 
result should no more be subjected to technical 
criticism than should the so-called ‘wing’ of an 
angel. It is a question of art, not of ornithology. 


CLASSIFIED 


Rates for classified advertising: 
10¢ a word; minimum order $3.00. 


ENTIRE LIBRARIES or small collections of Natural 
History books purchased at liberal prices. Catalogs issued. 
Nada Kramar, Natural History Bookseller, 1906 “K” St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C. 


WANTED. Out-of-print books on birds and other na- 
tural history subjects; bird magazines. Bent’s “Life His- 
tories,” Bendire, Chapman and many others. Entire col- 
lections or single volumes. Generous prices, prompt 
payment. Fred J. Pierce, Winthrop, Iowa. 


NEW FEATHERWEIGHT BINOCULARS. Lietz. 
Zeiss—Hensoldt. Unequaled wide field vision. Recent 
importations, limited supply. Also Sard feather- 
weight binoculars. Trade in your heavy binoculars; 
— allowance. “Langguth” 1901 Taggart, Boise, 
ano. 


BAUSCH & LOMB BINOCULARS $39. 


U. S. Army 6x30 reconditioned 


With new COATED OPTICS........ $4 
Naval Gun Factory Signal Corps 

model with COATED OPTICS....... $39 
Unused War II, featherweight 6x30 


Wollensack with coated optics........ $58 
Guaranteed. Prices include carrying case. Add 20% to all 
prices for tax. We have a complete line of all new and 
used binoculars, reasonably priced. Write for list. 


LOUIS DOMINGUES 350! Asbury St., Dallas 5, Texas 
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LETTERS 


**TT WAS a Winter for Squirrels” (M-A_ issue) 

by John K. Terres is the best article I can 
recall on feeding birds and related problems. As 
the manager of a bird sanctuary, I am constantly 
being sought for advice on squirrel depredation, 
starling competition, English sparrow competition 
and so on. While Mr. Terres does not take up all 
these problems individually, he does set up a con- 
sistent and constructive policy which can, with a 
little ingenuity, be applied to each case. 


As I understand from his article, he believes in 
providing suitable conditions for all types of wild- 
life and in using a few clever devices to prevent 
one species from infringing upon the rights of 
another. We gather that under no_ condition 
would Mr. Terres use a shotgun to solve ecological 
problems. When hawks and shrikes appear to be 
endangering the birds at his feeding station, he 
provides brushpiles and evergreen shrubs as escape 
routes. 

Killing hawks, many people tell me, is the 
quickest and surest way. Actually nothing is 
solved, only new problems created. It would be a 
tragedy, indeed, if the most ardent friends of bird- 
life brought about the extinction of certain species 
of hawks through a misguided zeal in protecting 
songbirds. 

I am not quite as enthusiastic as is Mr. Terres 
about gray squirrels. I admire him for extending 
his hospitality to this often bothersome animal, 
but wonder if squirrel-proof bird-feeders and spe- 
cial squirrel feeders provide a_ perfect solution. 
The gray squirrel is such a prolific breeder that 
under suitable conditions they will become so 
numerous as to constitute a serious threat to bird- 
life; first, by competing for food and nesting sites 
and, secondly, in many instances, by robbing nests 
of young and eggs. 

However, anyone who is interested in wildlife 
to the extent of feeding birds shouldn't find it 
obligatory to kill one type of wildlife in order 
to safe-guard another. Killing to eradicate is an 
unpleasant business. If any killing has to be done, 
I suggest that it be done by legitimate sportsmen 
according to custom and law. Thus if the condi- 
tion arises whereby the squirrel problem reaches 
grave proportions, then I might suggest that bird 
enthusiasts allow a limited amount of squirrel 
hunting on their property during the fall hunting 
season. Not only would this remove the excess 
squirrel population, but it would make for better 
relations between bird lovers and hunters—some- 
thing to be earnestly desired when the coopera- 
tion of both is so urgently needed to meet the 
immense problems of wildlife conservation. 


Some bird lovers forget, when they demand 
lower bag limits for hunters, that there are a few 
concessions they can make on their part. A limited 
amount of squirrel hunting would be to the mu- 
tual benefit of both parties. Of course, such a 
policy could not be pursued in residential or sanc- 
tuary areas where no hunting is allowed. 

Returning to Mr. Terres’ article, I found it full 
of useful information, entertaining, and what is 
more, philosophical. I could make many enthus- 
iastic comments on his suggestions on feeding birds. 
But since his philosophy interests me even more, I 
am confining myself to his very tolerant attitude 
to all wildlife and to his opinion that those who 
feed birds are making a contribution to their own 
happiness which far exceeds in importance the 
benefits derived by birds. This last point of view 
is not new, but it is one that is often lost sight of 
when the value of feeding birds is appraised. Most 
important, Mr. Terres is refreshingly consistent. 
No one will ever find him stalking through his 
backyard with a shotgun in one hand and a fist 
full of sunflower seed in the other. 

Joun V. DENNIs 
Moose Hill Sanctuary 
Sharon, Massachusetts 


WANT to say how pleased I am with the 

Audubon Magazine. In the March-April issue 
the two articles “In Fairness to our Competitors” 
by Alexander Skutch and “Citizen Mongoose” by 
Lewis W. Walker were especially interesting to me 
as examples of intelligent, objective, and unselfish 
reasoning on the questions of predators and their 
place in nature and our civilization. When I think 
how I have argued with so many, vainly attempt- 
ing to arouse concern in them over the tragedy 
of our disappearing wildlife, and on occasions 
when I have had faint signs of success in attempt- 
ing to show the desirability and necessity of pro- 
tecting not only those forms which happen to have 
a direct appeal to us but all forms, especially in 
national parks, I cannot say how gratifying it is 
to read these articles by people who are in solid 
agreement with me. 

It is for reasons like this that I wanted to join 
the National Audubon Society. I want to support 
any organization that places the protection, pres- 
ervation and restoration of “Original Nature” as 
its main objective and in view of this, I have also 
contributed to the National Wildlife Federation 
and joined the National Parks Association. Al- 
though I am well aware that the National Audu- 
bon Society lays a slight emphasis on birds, it is 
not for this reason that I joined. I am interested 
in ornithology only as it is a part of nature study 
as a whole and if I have any special field of inter- 
est, it is in connection with mammals, reptiles and 
fish and marine life. 

WALTER P. BROWNING 


Devon, Pa. 


A BINOCULAR 
SENSATION 

6 x 30 COATED 
WITH 

LEATHER 

CASE 


ARMY #3 TYPE AS ILLUSTRATED 
BRAND NEW—NOT SURPLUS 
PRICED AT $57.50 — Limited Quantity Only 
BAUSCH & LOMB—Zephyr Weight— 
Coated—Center Focus 
$150.00 


KERSHAW—Coated—Center Focus 
6 x 30, $99.50, 8 x 30—$119.00, 105 x 46—$135.00 
HERE IS A GLASS FOR THE ORNITHOLO- 
GIST WHO WANTS POWER AND ECONOMY 
The 8 x 30 Luminous—Center Focus 
With Case and Straps—$40.00 
* . . + 
4x40 Wollensak Rambler 
20x Mossburg Spotting Scope (coated).... 
Ox Sport Scope Coated 
20x Argus Scope Coated 
Write for folders and reconditioned list. 
All Binoculars Plus 20% Fed. Tax. 


* Repairing, Cleaning, Aligning and Coating Serv- 
ice. Estimates given Without Obligation. 


Schoenig &° Company, Inc. 


Guild Opticians Dept. A 
9 Rockefeller Plaza, Radio City, N. Y. 20, N. Y. 


George S. White & Co., Inc. 


116 JOHN ST., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


Insurance Brokers 
Specializing in providing proper 
coverage and reducing costs for 


thousands of satisfied customers. 
Cameras and binoculars insured. 


Save-the- 
Redwoods 


Send 10 cents each for these 

attractively illustrated pam- 

phiets: “A Living Link in 

History,” by John C. Mer- 

riam... “Trees, Shrubs and 

Flowers of the Redwood 
Region,” by Willis L. Jepson ... “The Story 
Told by a Fallen Redwood,” by Emanuel 
Fritz ... “Redwoods of the Past,"’ by Ralph 
W. Chaney. All four pamphlets free to new 
members — send for annual membership 
Cor $10 for contributing membership). 


SAVE-THE-REDWOODS LEAGUE 


250 Administration Building, 
University of California, Berkeley 4, Calif, 


WAS delighted with “In Fairness to Our Coin- 
petitors” in your March-April issue. It is the 
kind of talk that more and more people have 
to hear. 
MARIE E, GAUDETTE 
Nature Adviser, Girl Scouts 
New York City 


N UMEROUS times, as I have watched the easy 

flight of swallows and the graceful gliding of 
the vulture, I have felt earthbound. But once in 
particular do I remember this feeling most keenly 
Richard S. Phillips’ fine article in the May-June 
issue of the flight song of the prairie horned lark 
brought it again to mind. 

My wife and I spent the summer of 1939 at 
Eldora, Colorado, at an elevation of about 8500 
feet. On the fifth of July a couple'of companions 
and I hiked up to Corona near the Divide, an ele- 
vation of about 12,000 feet. At one time we were 
picking our way precariously over and around huge 
boulders, looking down several thousand feet into 
a steep valley below and off at numerous snow- 
covered peaks that seemed finally to merge with 
the haze in the distance. 

Suddenly, a short distance away a small bird 
took to the air and spiraled dizzily out and above 
the valley. As it ascended several hundred feet 
above its starting point it began giving its thrilling 
song so well described by Mr. Phillips, each time 
descending a few feet. Having repeated its song 
several times, it went into its breath-taking dive, 
coming to rest easily on the same boulder from 
which it had a short time before taken off, much 
as Mr. Phillips’ bird settled down on a clod. 

Of course, this was Octocoris alpestris leucolema, 
or desert horned lark, which nests in the high 
mountains of our Western states, and is a cousin 
of the prairie horned lark. 

The above facts are comparatively simple to set 
down, but one shares the emotion only with others 
who have experienced it. It is impossible to de- 
scribe it on paper. Here was I, carefully watching 
each step, while out beyond was this feathered mite 
in the vastness of that scene, totally oblivious of 
the fear which was so real to me. As I watched it 
soaring into the blue above, there was a brief mo- 
ment when the mountain seemed to tilt beneath 
my feet and I too, was experiencing the exuberance 
of true freedom which this winged songster was 
expressing so vividly. 

“Mountain-top experiences” can happen at sea 
level, but they are all the more thrilling when they 
occur on the crest of a mountain. Yes, Mr. Phillips, 
once one has heard the flight song of the horned 
lark, it is not only never forgotten, but when he 
hears it under circumstances like those related 
above, he is not quite the same person thereafter 


Howarp F. WRIGHT 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


AUDUBON MAGAZINE announces a 
new service to its readers in the form of 
an Audio-Visual page under the direction 
of National Audubon Society’s Photo & 
Film Department. Its purpose will be to 
keep its readers informed as to the latest 
audio-visual materials available in the na- 
ture study and conservation fields. These 
materials include charts, nature study 
games, slides, still and motion pictures, 
and radio and recordings, as well as sug- 
gestions for nature club programs. 


NEW SOUND FILMS NOW AVAILABLE 
FOR RENTAL 


“SHARP EYES’—11 min.  16mm-sd-color-rental 
$3.50. Designed for Junior Audubon members and 
especially appropriate for all school youngsters. 
The story of the adventures of two boys as they 
observe wildlife in the out-of-doors, - 


“SPEARHEADS IN THE SKY"—11 min. 16mm-sd- 
color, rental $3.50. A young boy and girl discover 
the nest of a real Mother Goose. They watch the 
young hatch, grow up, and flock for the fall 
flight. They also see raccoons, violets, dogwood, 
field lilies, katydids, purple asters and butterflies. 


“WHAT BIRD IS THAT?’—11 min. 16mm-sd- 
color, rental $3.50. Two boys release a bluejay 
caught in a string for its nest. A girl discovers a 
killdeer’s nest. A boy finds a mourning dove’'s 
nest among red roses on a trellis. Film shows 21 
birds in all, including robin, starling, wren, 
catbird, oriole, etc. 


Bring Every Bird 8 Times as Near 


*x 
witutue CMonellé Prism score 


“What new bird is that?’ 
Wait, I'll get the binoculars.” 
Never mind, he’s gone now!”’ 


Di-appointments like that need never annoy you again. 
Now you can carry a powerful, high quality sevpe with 
you always: on woodland strolls, during restful interludes 
among your flowers, even while working in your garden. 
The Monette gives 8 power and wide field, yet Ps by far the most 
—— prism scope made: shorter than a fountsin pen, seis 
ounces. No draw tubes, no offsets, simple one-hand 
reusing on birds as close as 6 ft. Self cased in top grain leather. 
Coated lenses and prisms produce images that are brilliant and 
harp to the very edge. Two models, $4950 and $59.50. 
Write for literature *T.M Ree 
KOLLMORGEN OPTICAL CORP., 8 Franklin Ave., Bklyn. 11, N.Y. 


New Audubon Sound Films 


“THE ROBIN’—10 min. 16mm-sd-color, rental 
$3.50. An instructive story of the life of our most 
common thrush presented in authentic color 
with delightful narration. 


“THE WOOD THRUSH”—10 min. 16mm-sd-color, 
rental $3.50. Excellent scenes of the wood thrush 
nesting, hatching, caring fcr and feeding the 
young. The clear natural thrush songs are a 
special treat. 


“HIGH OVER THE BORDER"—20 min. 16mm- 
sd-B&W, rental $3.50. A dramatic picturization of 
the migration of birds over the Americas. 


Write for new film and slide catalog 
to be released this summer. 
Comments and suggestions will be wel- 
come. Letters should be directed to: 


Photo & Film Department 
NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue 
New York 28, N. Y. 


Announcing the Sale 
of exquisite original 


WATER COLORS 


by Charles Daley 


Framed in '/4-inch mahogany finish 
nicely turned, with fine gold 
line. Framed pictures measure 7!/," 


8!/,". $3.50 each; unframed, $2.50. 


The following subjects are available: 


frames, 


Goldfinch Robin 

Towhee Cardinal 

Song sparrow Black-throated green 
Redstart warbler 

Chickadee Bluebird 


Blackburnian warbler 
Black-throated blue 
warbler 


Canada warbler 
Baltimore oriole 
Yellowthroat 


Order from Service Department 


NATIONAL AUDUBON SOCIETY 
1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


BOOKS 


BIRD BOOKS 


THE AUDUBON BIRD GUIDE—EASTERN AND 
CENTRAL LAND BIRDS, Richard H. Pough $3.00 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE BIRDS. EASTERN 
LAND AND WATER BIRDS, 


Roger Tory Peterson 3.50 
A FIELD GUIDE TO WESTERN BIRDS, 

Roger Tory Peterson . 3.50 
BIRDS AROUND NEW YORK city, 

Allan D. Cruickshank 1.75 
BIRDS OF THE OCEAN, W. B. Alexander 5.00 
A GUIDE TO BIRD WATCHING, 

Joseph J. Hickey 3.50 
FLORIDA BIRD LIFE, Arthur H. Howell 5.50 
THE BOOK OF BIRD LIFE, Arthur A. Allen 4.00 
THE FLAME BIRDS, Robert Porter Allen........ 3.59 
THE DUCKS, GEESE AND SWANS OF 

NORTH AMERICA, F. H. Kortright 4.50 


NATURAL HISTORY OF THE BIRDS OF EAST- 
EARN AND CENTRAL NORTH AMERICA, 
Edward Howe Forbush & John Richard May 5.00 


MEETING THE MAMMALS, 


Victor H. Cahalane.... $1.75 
MAMMALS OF NORTH AMERICA, 
Victor H. Cahalane 7.50 


WILDLIFE CONSERVATION, 


Ira N. Gabrielson . $4.00 
THE LAND AND WILDLIFE, 

Edward H. Graham i 
SOIL CONSERVATION, 

Hugh Hammond Bennett ; . 6.50 


THE LAND RENEWED, William R. Van Dersal 
and Edward H. Graham.... 


OUR PLUNDERED PLANET, Fairfield Osborn 2.50 


A FIELD GUIDE TO THE SHELLS OF OUR 
ATLANTIC AND GULF COASTS, 
Percy A. Morris............ ek. ES 


BOOKS ON MAMMALS 


BOOKS OF GENERAL INTEREST 


For your convenience, these 
titles may be ordered direct 
from the Service Department 


MODERN BIRD STUDY, Ludlow Griscom........ 2.50 
HOW TO ATTRACT THE BIRDS, R.S. Lemmon 1.50 
A LABORATORY AND FiELD MANUAL OF 


ORNITHOLOGY, Olin Sewall Pettingill........ 3.50 
BIRDS OF THE PACIFIC STATES, 

Ralph Hoffmann ............ sacsserseinsanas Te 
THE BIRDS OF NANTUCKET, 

Ludlow Griscom and Edith Folger.................. 3.25 


WINGS IN THE WILDERNESS, 
Allan D. Cruickshank... 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH AMERICAN 
GULLS AND TERNS, Arthur Cleveland Bent 5.00 


LIFE HISTORIES OF NORTH AMERICAN 


DIVING BIRDS, Arthur Cleveland Bent........ 5.00 
BIRDS IN THE GARDEN AND HOW TO 
ATTRACT THEM, Margaret McKenney.......... 5.00 


THE WAY BIRDS LIVE, Edward A. Armstrong 2.25 


OCEANIC BIRDS OF SOUTH AMERICA 
(2 vols.), Robert Cushman Murphy.............. 17.50 


THE MAMMALS OF EASTERN UNITED 


STATES, William J. Hamilton, Jr..................... 4.00 
ANIMAL TRACKS, George F. Mason.......... ies, ee 
ANIMAL HOMES, George F. Mason................ 2.00 


WILD FLOWER GUIDE—NORTHEASTERN 
AND MIDLAND UNITED STATES, 


Edgar T. Wherry, Ph.D.. oscebiaciee ee 
THE BOOK OF NATURE HOBBIES, Ted Pettit 3.50 
BEE'S WAYS, George De Clyver Curtis............ 2.75 


THE PICTURE PRIMER OF INDOOR 
GARDENING, Margaret O. Goldsmith........ 2.00 


SPEAKING OF ANIMALS, Alan Devoe......... . 3.00 
THE INSECT GUIDE, Ralph B. Swain, Ph.D..... 3.00 


THE FERNS OF NEW JERSEY, INCLUDING 
THE FERN ALLIES, Chrysler and Edwards... 4.00 


Postage paid. All prices subject to change without notice. Address orders to Service 
Department, National Audubon Society, 1000 Fifth Avenue, New York 28, N. Y. 


